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proceedings of Thursday, the first 
day of the new Parliament's. existence, 
and the only one that we have to chronicle, were brief, 
formal, dignified, and a little dull. There was the 
usual early rising to secure seats, and the usual little 
irregularity on the part of new members. Then Sir 
MatTTHEW WHITE RIDLEY proposed Mr. PEEL as Speaker 
in a neat and appropriate speech, which was seconded 
harmoniously enough, but rather in the tone of a 
lecture, by Mr. GLADSTONE; tbe pro was unani- 
mously agreed to, Mr. PEEL returned thanks, Mr. 
Ba.rour expressed the satisfaction of the House, and 
the adjournment necessary for the QUEEN’s assent duly 
followed. 
Heme The result of the Orkney and Shetland 
election was expected, and for the moment 
Mr. GLADSTONE was spared the chagrin of seeing 
his young majority decline to the thirties; but the 

were curious. Mr. LYELL, the sitting member, 
improved a little on his poll of 1886, but could not 
come anywhere near that of 1885. And, similarly, 
Mr. YOUNGER, though he outstripped Mr. Hoare six 
years ago, came far short of the purely Tory poll in 
1885. ere must, therefore; have been very large 
abstentions on both sides, and it is clear that if some 
Liberals would not vote for Mr. LYELL, very many 
Tories would have nothing to do with Mr. YounGERr. 
-—On Monday morning a circular from Mr. BaLFour 
to his followers, requesting them to be in their 
places at the opening of Parliament, was published. 
——Feeling doubtless that something must be done 
to increase their majority, the Gladstonians have been 
lodging petitions, including one against Mr. BaLrour. 
Now, if an election judge were capable of being per- 
suaded by the same means which suffice for an agri- 
cultural labourer, there might be something in this; 
but, as it is, the Gladstonians seem to have complicated 
an ancient heresy, and, while confounding other persons, 
run a chance of unnecessarily dividing their own sub- 
stance. For unsuccessful election petitions cost a t 
deal of money.——Among the political gossip of the 
week, an interview of Mr. GLADSTONE’s with the Anti- 
Parnellite leaders on Wednesday, for the re ry 
purpose of arranging their bargain, was the chief item. 


Daily News till it must drip from the tail of his wig 
and the skirts of his gown) is, it is said, to move the 
amendment which is to seat the Government, which 
is to bring in the Bill, which is to—— and so forth. 
On Thursday both the Liberal-Unionists and the 
Irish Anti-Parnellites had meetings, and the Eighty 
Club gloried and drank deep in the presence, and 
under the inspiration, of Mr. BLake, M.P., to whose 
position we draw particular attention in an article 
which appears elsewhere. It was reported yester- 
day that there was to be no opposition to Sir CHARLEs 
HALL in Holborn. 

Foreign and It was announced last week that the Idaho 
Colonial Affairs. Courts had very sensibly declared the 
Miners’ Union to be conspiracy, which it certainly is 
at Common Law and in common sense. Otherwise 
the United States were occupied with actual, not 
metaphorical, heat. The Russians were said to be 
filibustering on the Pamirs again American heat, 
African and Afghan troubles, cholera, and other evil 
things formed the staple of news on Monday morning. 
——the principal item of Tuesday’s news was a report 
(which seems to have been earlier “ burked”) of more 
serious cholera riots than any yet reported at Tashkend, 
where the less civilized part of the ara broke out 
against the authorities, mobbed the Deputy-Governor, 
and were shot down in scores by the troops. - There 
was also more news about a frontier difficulty on the 
Oubangi between the French and the Congo State. 
This has been anticipated for some time. by those who 
know the lie of the land and the present temper both of 
French and Free State officers. Spain has been busy 
over the CoLuMBUs anniversary at Huelva, the chief day 
of which feast was Wednesday. There have been re- 
peated rumours about the Russians on the Pamirs, while 
their countrymen in Europe have been made increasingly 
angry by the publication in Bulgaria of the documents 
which illustrate the dealings of a “rescuer” with his 
“ rescued.” The Muscovite also calls Prince FERDINAND 
“ Nero,” which is a little amusing.——Thursday 
brought fresh rumours of the way in which the Russians 
on ‘the Pamir are, to adopt the old story, “ putting 
“ salt on the plate” for the meal which their good 
friend Mr. GLADSTONE is to give them, but tempered 
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in Ferghana. Those, however, who remember the 
enormous exploits of rumour in these very quarters 
some ten or twelve years ago will not be in too great 
a hurry to believe the latter part of the news. As for 
the former, the recent operations in Hunza-Nagar will 
facilitate the keeping a sharp look-out on the move- 
ments of Captain YaNnorr and his likes beyond the 
Hindu Koosh. From America it was reported that 
ex-Private Jams was proceeding against his late Colonel 
for aggravated assault on his thumbs.——Yesterday 
morning the Pamir rumours ripened into the report of 
an actual collision between Russians and Afghans, as to 
which it can only be said that the thing is not at all 
improbable, and is very serious if true. There was 
speech in India of an embassy to the AMEER, headed 
by Lord Roserts, whose name—for good reasons—is 
great in Cabul——The French were preparing to 
settle their Dahomey trouble with considerable vigour. 


O Congressing, even before the meeting of 
the British Association, proceeded vigorously. 
The Victoria Institute was addressed by the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR on Monday, when also the International 
Experimental Psychologists met and had a paper chase, 
while the University Extension picnic has been pro- 
ceeding merrily at Oxford. On Tuesday the Psycho- 
logists listened to a most ingenious paper by that more 
than most ingenious professor, Signor LomBroso, on 
the “Sensibility of Women,” to the general effect that 
the tender creature is not particularly tender, but is 
able to exhibit signs of tenderness at the exactly right 
time.——The British Association itself met at Edin- 
burghon Wednesday, and Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE delivered 
the address on which we comment elsewhere. The 
Miners’ Federation has also met, the debates presenting 
the usual edifying spectacle of unabashed attempts to 
get the most of somebody else’s money for the least 
of their own work. An optimist might thank these 
good miners for at least vindicating their country from 
one foreign aspersion. There is no “‘ cant Britannique ” 
about them at any rate. 


TheLaw Yesterday week the subordinate offender in 
Courts. what was known as the Stamford Street 
case was found guilty, and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. The Consistory Court of London re- 
fused a faculty in the matter of a very curious appli- 
cation by a widow to exhume the remains of her 
husband, buried nearly twenty years ago, and cremate 
them. Dr. TRistRAM sweetened or embittered his 
refusal by a suggestion that the more excellent way 
would be for the lady to wait for her own cremation, 
and then have her ashes buried with her husband. —— 
Some important judgments in colonial cases were deli- 
vered by the Privy Council this day week, and in the 
police courts a “ Ladies-of-Llangollen” affair was pre- 
vented from turning to the tragic, Sir JoHN BRIDGE in- 
ducing an impulsive young lady of Belgium to retract a 
vow of suicide which she had made in case her friend 
married. On Monday in the somewhat notorious 
and very unsavoury conjugal dispute of BoNaPaRTE v. 
BonaPakTE, the marriage in question was annulled on 
the ground of a previous collusory and invalid Scotch 
divorce.——The Savernake estate appeal was argued 
for the appellants before the House of Lords, but 
adjourned, and in the Queen’s Bench Division a re- 
markable application for habeas corpus to restore 
parental control, which had been formally abandoned, 
was made, but not decided.——By far the most im- 
portant judgment of the week, or, indeed, of the year, 
was that of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in the Bishop of LincoLn’s case ; but with that we deal 
at length elsewhere. On the same day more evidence 
was given, or rather repeated, in the case of NEILL, the 
man who is accused of girl-poisoning ; and Mr. H. A. 
JONES in the matter of theatrical programmes found a 
jury unwilling to give him credit for purely public 


spirit in his dispute with his contractor. In the police- 
courts Mr, HANNAyY very properly sent a person charged 
with rowdyism in a bar to prison without the option of 
a fine, though he was a “retired captain.”"——Two 
very remarkable questions of right came before the 
Courts on Wednesday; but neither of them was de- 
cided. One, an application by Mr. Sipney Leg, the 
Editor of the Dictionary of National Biography, to 
restrain a person who had bought a work of Mr. LEE’s 
from its first publisher from republishing it in a muti- 
lated form, was practically left to a jury, and the result, 
if it ever comes, will be of considerable interest. The 
republisher may have a good defence ; but, on the face 
of it, it certainly seems monstrous that any one should © 
have the right of putting on a title-page “ By AULUS 
“ AGERIUS,” and leaving out what he pleases of the 
wretched AuLus’s work. Still, the law is sometimes 
very odd, and it would seem that this was such a 
case; for Mr. Justice KEKEWICH’s detailed reasons for 
not granting the injunction came to this—that, unless 
there were grounds for a libel action, the author has no 
remedy. The other case was the action of a village 
HampbEN of Yorkshire against that wicked aristocrat, 
the Duke of RutLanp, for “seizing” him when he 
interfered with the sport of the wicked aristocrat or his 
representatives. But the jury found that five shillings 
paid into Court sufficiently compensated the village 
HAMPDEN. On Thursday the Privy Council delivered 
judgment in the Newfoundland appeal case, and de- 
cided that “ matters of State” were not a sufficient 
plea in answer to the charge of inflicting private wrong. 
This is rather inconvenient, but very English. 


Mancuvres, “anceuvres of all sorts (not to mention the 
political kind) have been proceeding busily. 

during the week, and the Naval Manceuvres in par- 
ticular have been described with that extraordinary 
zest on the part of newspaper Correspondents which 
suggests the MicawBER family after it had been in- 
structed in things nautical by the voyage to Australia, 
and restored to prosperity bya connexion with journalism 
there. 


Yachting The meeting at Cowes, where the German 
* EMPEROR arrived on Monday, began on that 
day with the Royal London matches, in which, after a 
very bad start, the Queen Mab led the forties ; while 
the Columbine sailed well, and won the Handicap 
match. In the Squadron race for the Queen’s Cup on 
Tuesday the Meteor had only one boat of this year’s 
racing fleet to contend with, the others entered being 
either cruisers or of the class which confines itself to 
handicaps. This antagonist was the Corsair, one of 
the best of the forties, and the German EmPERor’s 
cutter was unable to give her her time allowance, the 
forty winning by eight minutes. Meanwhile divers of 
the Corsair’s usual] rivals were fighting another match 
hard by in the Southampton Yacht Club Regatta, and 
the Queen Mab won, as did the Reverie in a contempo- 
raneous handicap. In the Squadron Prize next day 
the Iverna competed, and had the best of it, the 
German Emperor having thus little luck at Cowes, and 
the Queen Mab (which surely by this time might use 
cups for ballast) carried off the Australian Cup for 
forties and under. In the race for the Town Cup on 
Thursday the Meteor came in first, and beat the 
Iverna, but the Queen Mab, with true fairy luck, 
saved her time on both the larger cutters, and won the 
race. 
Racing, 0% the last day of the Goodwood meeting 
& the Chesterfield Cup, for which a fair field 
started, fell to Mr. LEopoLD DE RotuscuILp’s Lottery ; 
La Fléche, as might have been expected, had it all her 
own way in the fillies’ race, the Nassau Stakes; and 
the Molecomb Stakes, reduced to a match between 
Mr. Bairp’s Harbinger and the Duke of WESTMINSTER’S 
Bunbury, was won by the former.——The racing of 
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Bank Holiday, as usual, needs nonotice. At Brighton, 
on Tuesday, the Brighton Stakes fell to Mr. ABING- 
TON’S Lady Rosebery. On Wednesday the Brighton 
Cup was well contested by the Stakes winner with Lord 
Ross.yn’s Buccaneer, but the latter was too hard for 
her, and won by a neck, 


Cricket, L@ncashire beat Gloucestershire hollow this 

day week. Surrey, not indeed with its 
strongest Eleven, had more difficulty than might have 
been expected in beating Essex by seventeen runs, 
and another apparently unequal match, Yorkshire 
v. Durham, was drawn, chiefly owing to a fine inn- 
ings of Mr. Dosson’s for the weaker county. The 
match of Bank Holiday was Surrey v. Notts at 
the Oval, which attracted a great crowd, and, on an 
awkward wicket, gave at first a prettyeven game, Surrey 
being all out for 129, while Notts made six less for 
eight wickets. The Canterbury week opened with a 
match between Kent and Gloucestershire, in which 
neither county was at its strongest. There was enor- 
mous scoring on the same day at Manchester, by the 
county Eleven against Yorkshire, and at Preston by a 
team of Harrow Wanderers, including some famous 
bats old and young. On Tuesday the very slight ad- 
vantage which Notts had had over Surrey was increased, 
and on Wednesday the Northern county won by four 
wickets. Kent beat Gloucester easily enough at 
Canterbury, and Yorkshire was unable to come near 
the enormous single innings which Lancashire had 
piled up on Monday. Sussex beat Hampshire after a 
food and fairly even match, and Essex drew with 

byshire, 

On Monday morning the rather acrimoni- 
correspondence the subject of Mr. 
RassaM continued, the old “ Ropertus HuMILIis” story 
was fished up for the benefit of short memories, and Mr. 
Byes, M.P., was well called over the coals for his 
impertinence to Mr. Justice MonRoE.——A very re- 
markable letter from the Bishop of CHESTER was pub- 
lished in Tuesday’s Times, on the subject of drunken- 
ness. Dr. JAYNE has for some time past been known 
as a courageous opponent of the doctrine that alcohol 
is the root of all evil; but, by way of cutting the 
ground from under the feet of those who say that this 
is merely negative, and that something must be done 
to check the pretty generally admitted evils of the 
drink trade, he comes forward with a sort of semi- 
Gothenborg system, whereby County Councils should 
turn refreshment-house keepers ‘on the great scale, 
and, uniting public-houses with restaurants and 
“* coffee-palaces,” should run them all together on a 
pure-drink-and-no-inducement-to-drink-without-eat- 
“ing” plan. The scheme has a holy boldness; but 
why County Councils ? Mr. JoNaTHAN HUTCHINSON 
corrected an extremely simple, but remarkably im- 
portant, error in a report of what he had said on vivi- 
section at the British Medical Association. He had 
been represented as having said that he had practised 
vivisection for twenty years. What he did say was 
that he had not practised it for that time-——But 
there have been few more in i imens of 
correspondence published during the week than the 
answers of Eight Wise Men (for it would appear that 
in this respect we go one better than the poor ancients) 
to the, we trust, innocent and not treacherous inquiry of 
the Editor of the Nineteenth Centwry as to the reasons 
which induced them, the Eight, te go to sea in the 
Gladstonian bowl. We cannot do these reasons, very 
many of which are exquisite, full justice here. But 
they range from the statement of Sir Taomas FarRER 
(who strokes the bowl) that the present Government 
has dared to do several things which are not according 
to the gospel of Sir THomas, to the assertion of the Dean 
of WINCHESTER (a lively bow, but a little wild) that he is 
a Christian, and has been an Oxford History Tutor. 


These and the others are all exquisite, but the best of 
them is the Dean of WincHESTER. For he ought to 
know that, according to his party, the mere fact of his 
having been a member of one of the two abominable 
Universities is a strong presumption of political in- 
capacity ; while we hardly suppose that Dr. KitcHin 
intends to set down all Unionists as Jews, Turks, 
heretics, or infidels. Yet, by the shade of ALDRICH, 
some time Dean of his House, his logic is uncommonly 
shaky if he does not. 

There was a bad railway accident at Pen- 
Miscellaneous, station this Mes week, by which 
a train carrying Volunteers was smashed and burnt, 
and many of its passengers injured——-Mr. CHARLES 
Boots gave evidence before the Labour Commission on 
Tuesday. The late Lord SHERBROOKE was buried on 
Wednesday, and a memorial service at St. Margaret’s 
once more gave occasion to the malicious to quote an 
oft-cited regret of HErve’s, with “ Archdeacon Farrar” 
substituted for ‘‘ EcKERMANN.” These memorial ser- 
vices at St. Margaret’s have assuredly added a newer 
terror to death. On the same day Sir Grorce 
Finp.ay, Manager of the London and North-Western, 
gave before the Labour Commission some remarkable 
statistics in reference to the position of railways as 
wage-payers, The SHELLEY function at Horsham 
came off with due success on Thursday. 

Dr. ForsEs WATSON was one of the most 

epee distinguished members of the Indian 
Medical Service, and had particularly distinguished 
himself by his attention as reporter on Indian pro- 
ducts to the Food Stuffs and Textile Materials of 
Hindustan.——CCount  Hiipner, an Austrian official 
with whose origin Prince METTERNICH was said to have 
been not unconnected, was pretty well known long ago 
as a diplomatist, and better still since as a writer 
of lively enough travels and reminiscences.——M. 
TEISSERENC DE Bort had a place, if a somewhat dim 
place, in such memories as are at all tenacious of the 
faint and shifting figures of French Ministries during ~ 
the last twenty years.———Mr. A. H. Barner, who long 
held an important position in the office of the 
Accountant-General to the Navy, was an even more 
remarkable example of the overcoming of physical dis- 
advantages than Lord SHERBROOKE, for he was totally 
deaf, and almost totally dumb. Lord Batuurst, the 
inheritor of a famous name, was very popular in his 
own country. The Rev. Joun WILDER, Vice-Provost 
of Eton, had been a Fellow of that College for more than 
fifty years, while it was nearly seventy since he first 
became a master there. 


THE OPENING OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


‘ae proceedings in the House of Commons at the 
first. meeting—for sitting it cannot be called—of a 
newly-elected Parliament are calculated to impress the 
imagination rather than the eye. There is a certain 
air of the informal and even the fortuitous—a breath, 
as it were, of the spirit of Mr. Wemmick—about the 
process of electing a Speaker which leaves the appetite 
for imposing spectacle to satisfy itself upon historic 
memories alone. In the present case the cravings of 
the “ modern spirit ” were gratified, in anticipation, for 
about the space of twenty-four hours, by the ridiculous 
rumour that the Gladstonians contemplated starting a 
candidate of their own in opposition to Mr. PeEu. It 
was not suggested, even by the “inspired idiot ” who 
launched this most fatuous of fables, that anybody had 
the slightest exception to take to Mr. PEEL’s past con- 
duct in the Chair, or thought that it would be more 
satisfactorily filled by any one else. But it was hinted 
by these wiseacres that to oppose his re-election would 
afford the Opposition a convenient means of defeating 
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Ministers without making any declaration of their 

licy. The wiseacres, however, had omitted to notice 
that the only Government who have been thus defeated 
in modern times declined to resign upon their beating, or, 
indeed, until it had been more than once repeated on 
other questions ; and they were apparently unconscious 
of the very.grave reflection which their theory threw 
upon Mr. Gu apsTone’s abilities as a Parliamentary 
tactician. It may, indeed, be said that no leader of 
the Opposition, even with a tithe of Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
experience and ingenuity, would be unequal to so 
simple a feat as that of displacing a Government with- 
out showing any more of his hand than he chose of his 
own free will to lay on the table. The precise terms 
of the amendment which Mr. AsquiTH is to move to the 
Address next week have not yet been made public ; 
but it is already safe to say that, unless Mr. GLADSTONE 
should think it expedient to be unexpectedly com- 
municative, they will leave Parliament and the country 
about as wise on the subject of the contemplated policy 
of the incoming Government as they were before. 

It is just possible, of course, that the debate on this 
fateful amendment may throw a ray or two of light on 
the matter ; but any such revelation is contra-indicated, 
as the doctors say, by all the probabilities of the case. 
Disclosures of this kind, if any, will be reserved for the 
private ear of that section, or those sections, of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S supporters whom he may deem it most 
advisable to reassure. Nor does there seem to be any 
conclusive reason for believing that the most im- 
portant and powerful of these bodies need insist upon 
any information of the kind as a condition precedent 
to their consent to help the Opposition back to office. 
The well-known contributor to the correspondence 
columns of the Times, who has at much length and 
with great elaboration maintained the contrary, ap- 
pears to have written under a misconception as obstinate 
as his repeatedly expressed belief that Mr. GLADSTONE 
is 84 instead of 82 years of age. His reiterated 
insistence on the proposition that it would be the 
height of imprudence in the Irish party to put 
the Gladstonians into power without exacting from 
them definite pledges with respect to Home Rule is 
apparently based upon the singular assumption that 
that step, once taken by them, would be irrevoc- 
able. It is difficult to understand his failure to per- 
ceive that those who make can unmake. A perusal 
of Mr. O’Brien’s latest deliverance would have re- 
minded Sir Henry HowortH of what he has so 
strangely forgotten. Mr. O’BriEN remarks, and with 
perfect truth—though there is a delightfully national 
flavour in his derangement of epitaphs—that if the 
Gladstonians, whom he personally believed to be “all 
“honourable men,” were to deceive them in the 
matter of Home Rule, they would “turn out the 
“ traitors in twenty-four hours.” So undeniably accu- 
rate is this view of the situation that it would surely 
be unnecessary for the Irish party to trouble them- 
selves much about what Mr. GLADSTONE, at the pre- 
sent crisis in his fortunes, is or is not prepared to 
promise them. Their obvious game is to put him in a 
position to do for them all that they want, and to 
punish him by immediate expulsion from that position 
if he ventures to offer them anything less. 

_ Hence we shall not die of unsated and insatiable 
curiosity to know what took place at Carlton Gardens last 
Wednesday, when Mr. McCartuy, Mr. Jonn Ditton, 


-and Mr. Sexton had their interview with Mr. Guap- 


STONE, in the presence of Mr. Jonn Morey. Indeed, 
its principal interest for us is that it was not attended 
by Mr. HeEaty, as the representative of Archbishop 
WatsH. For the reesons above suggested, it appears 
to us that the Irish party can well afford to dispense 
with any elaborate and minute understandings, and 
Mr, GLADSTONE, we can well believe, is very glad to be 


spared the necessity of condescending upon particu- 
lars. At the same time it is amusing to reflect, 
on what the position ,would be if it were absolutely 
necessary that some definite arrangement should be 
come to between the incoming Prime Minister and his 
supporters below the gangway. It is possible, no 
doubt, that-they might bind him; but what about his 
ability to bind them? What would be the exact 
value of a treaty with the Irish party to which the sig- 
nature of Mr. HEALY was not attached? We have learnt 
as the result of a quarrel among the conspirators what 
Mr. PaRNELL’s assent to Mr. GLapsTone’s Irish policy 
of 1886 was really worth; but Mr. PaRNELL had un- 
questionable powers as an agent to bind his principal, 
and it is even possible that he might have induced 
that principal to perform the contract for a year 
or two, at any rate, if he himself had not in his 
capacity of agent seen fit to repudiate it. But since 
Mr. PARNELL’s deposition, and the division of his 
Empire into “ principalities and small exarchates,” the 
precariousness of negotiations with the Irish party has 
become twofold. The English Minister who bargains 
with them not only does not know whether they have 
the will to keep the engagement, but he has no means 
of knowing whether they have the power to make it. 
It is childish to suppose that any undertakings given, 
with whatever good faith, by Mr. McCarruy, or Mr. 
DILLon, or Mr. SExToN, would be held binding by the 
seventy members of their party, if Mr. Heaty, Mr. 
O’Brien, and others chose te repudiate it. 


The formal speech-making at the Speaker’s election 
was above the usual respectable average of such occa- 
sions ;.no doubt because those who took part in the 
proceedings are all of them, including Sir MaTrHew 
WurrE RIDLEY, the proposer, entitled as orators to the 
same description. Mr. PEEL, whether in the Chair or 
out of it, has always shown impressive elocutionary 
powers; Mr. GLADSTONE spoke in his best, which for 
the business in hand was his most fatherly, manner ; 
and the First Lorp of the TREAsuRY closed the cere- 
mony appropriately with the freshest speech of the 
four. There was point as well as grace in the observa- 
tion that most of the old members of the new House 
had had experience, in the capacity of members both of 
a majority and of a minority, of Mr. PEEL’s conduct in- 
the Chair; and there could be no stronger testimony 
to his impartiality than that, viewed alike from either 
of these two opposite standpoints, it is equally un- 
mistakable. 


MR. GREENWOOD ON DREAMS. 


N the Contemporary Review Mr. F. W. GREENWOOD 
publishes an article on a subject interesting to 
most people, “ Imagination in Dreams.” We all have 
our share of dreams, and are interested in them mainly 
because in dreams we are often not ourselves, either as 
regards morality or the exercise of the imagination. 
Mr. GREENWOOD dilates at considerable length on two 
phenomena ; first, the occasional power of seeing faces 
unlike anything that we know ourselves to have seen 
in actual life, and next, the comparative vigour and 
independence of the imagination in dreams. As to 
“new faces,” these are given to us—at least to Mr. 
GREENWOOD and others—to behold when we are not 
asleep at all, but are wakeful enough to examine 
the apparitions and reason upon them. Mr. GREEN- 
woon’s own faces thus beheld are usually more or less 
unhappy and passionate. As these experiences are 
personal, we may be permitted to say that while 
our visitors are often very beautiful, their faces are 
such as we are not fortunate enough to meet in 
society. But, if closely watched, they will change 
into faces grotesque and hideous, so that the spectator 
opens his eyes to get rid of them. They literally 
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are “the stuff that dreams are made of,” and, like 


dreams, they are not, and cannot be, presented by 


the imagination acting under the influence of the will. 
Scenes, as well as persons, thus flash themselves before 
the eyes, and they are not the scenes which we con- 
sciously remember. It does not follow that they are 
not unconsciously remembered. Again, in dreams the 
mind is constructing a story, no doubt; but it is not 
conscious of its own constructive work. Hence the 
artist is surprised by his own performances. Mr. 
GREENWOOD gives examples; others are offered in an 
essay of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s in Across the Plains. 
Even an unimaginative person can be imaginative in 
sleep, and, perhaps, in that condition he approaches to 
the normal waking state of men of poetic genius. 
The truth probably is that will, and judgment, and 
control are in abeyance, otherwise the unimaginative 
dreamer’s critical faculty would cry “ Arrest that 
“ agency” (as in Martin Chuzzlewit), and the imagi- 
nation would cease to exert itself. Indeed, the 
more we approach the moment of waking, the more 
imagination ceases to act, and will and reason step in. 
Thus a man dreamed that he had murdered an old 
gentleman, and left his body in a lonely summer-house, 
on a bank above the Tweed. The dreamer, like Mr. 
GREENWOOD, suffered from remorse. He prepared to 
fly to Callao, because 5 
On no condition 
Is extradition 
Allowed in Callao. 


But, as he packed his effects, he reasoned, “‘ Why did 
“TI murder that poor old bore?” And he came to the 
conclusion that he must have been temporarily insane, 
and wakened on his way to give himself up to the 
police. Imagination withdrew as reason came on 
the scene. Fatigue, probably, lets fancy have free 
scope. When Mr. GREENWOOD is fatigued, his hands 
seem to smell of violets. This, though he may have for- 
gotten the circumstance, was a standing illusion of Lord 
HERBERT of Cherbury’s when he had been taking active 
exercise. Have our physical senses “an independent 
“ faculty of imagination”? The idea of our noses 
thus setting up on their own account is certainly 
original. But one of Mr. GREENWooD’s tales of imagi- 
nation in a dream is really a case of reason awakening 
and drawing rational inferences from the facts of the 
dream. Mr. GREENWOOD laughed—we always waken 
after laughing in sleep. 

Mr. GREENWOOD, rather to our surprise, allows for 
what may be called a “supernatural” element in 
dreams. Thus aman and a woman had loved long, 
but could not marry. The man dreamed-a_good deal 
about the woman. After many years the lady appeared 
in a new character, as an unrepentant cascadeuse. 
The lover had no reason to believe that she was any- 
thing of the sort ; but on her death it turned out that 
the dreams were not inaccurate. This was odd 
enough—for whoever is haunted by this kind of vision 
knows that the lady is always as true as steel and 
as good as gold. Was there, then, some “ communi- 
“ cation” of a “telepathetic” sort, or was it all a 
mere fluke and coincidence? What novels had the 
man been reading? Unluckily few people have the 
manly courage to ask the lady if she dreams about 
them, and if so, what her dreams are like. Will any 
sentimental psychologist make this daring research ? 
Mr. GReENwooD holds that dreams reveal a man’s 
character to himself. But what is a poor fellow to 
think who, in dreams of peril, is now an abject coward, 
and now as cool as a cucumber? These moral dreams 
have no consistency. 

It lately occurred to a nm to dream that a popular 
author, Mr. K., had insulted the Emperor of China in 
a published letter from abroad. By the Emperor's 
desire Mr, K. was arrested, and carried to the house of 


the Chinese Minister, where he was to be poisoned. 
The dreamer in vain urged that.it would be better 
to go to war with China than to submit to this 
exorbitant demand. He did not dream whether or 
not Mr. GLapsTONE was in. Mr. K. behaved very 
well; he gave a parting supper to his friends ; he was 
pale, but talked in an amusing and detached manner. 
Before imbibing the fatal hemlock, Mr. K. asked for a 
brandy-and-soda. This was brought at his desire, and 
the dreamer, though distressed even to tears, noticed 
that there was a great deal of brandy, and that very 
brown, in the stirrup-cup. This vision, though illus- 
trating the deplorable nature of our foreign relations 
under a weak Government, throws no light on the 
problems discussed by Mr. GREENWOOD, unless, indeed, 
the future contains a revelation. 


THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S CASE. 


OT for many years has a judgment more pregnant 
with consequences been arrived at by an English 
tribunal than that which the Lorp CHANCELLOR deli- 
vered on Tuesday as the unanimous decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the Appeal 
of the Church Association against the judgment of the 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY and his assessors in the 
Lincoln Ritual case. That it was to some extent anti- 
cipated is true. The original judgment had been 
attacked with all the learning and ability (which was not 
very much), and all the industry and acrimony (which 
were both very great), at the service of the original 
promoters. No valid flaw had been found in it, either 
historically or legally. As a question of policy, sup- 
posing the arguments from law and history doubtful, 
there could be no doubt which way the judgment of 
sensible men must incline. The only justification (and 
it was a faint one) for the narrow and partial views of 
the subject too often taken by this very tribunal 
in earlier cases has now come to be a strong justi- 
fication for it in taking a wide and impartial view. 
It might have seemed—it probably did seem—to 
judges who represented the thought of the earlier 
part of the century that Ritualism could be “ put 
“ down,” and that it was desirable in the general inte- 
rests of the Church that it should be put down. No 
man, save a hopeless and hidebound partisan, can take 
that view now. The attempt to disinherit the Church 
of her proved ancestral possessions and liberties in the 
way of ritual might have caused a secession to which no 
el exists in her history ; the confirmation of those 
liberties and possessions will probably not lose the 
Church a single adherent, and will certainly not lose 
her one whom she need for a single moment regret. 


We have before now argued, and we are more fully 
convinced than ever, that the real importance of the 
judgment thus jointly issued by the highest purely 
ecclesiastical and the highest lay tribunals lies even 
more in the methods by which it has been reached and the 
spirit which characterizes it than in the particular points 
of ritual which it, we may hope finally, authorizes, 
Nothing, indeed, can be sillier than to belittle the points 
actually at issue, as some do in fond belief that to 
affect the GALLIO is to assume the genius. They 
are not of small importance, and, though we regret the 
attitude which the Bishop thought proper to assume 
towards a tribunal which, if he had been wiser, he 
might have claimed for the Church instead of dis- 
claiming for it, we have not the slightest blame for 
his original action. The ceremonies which he practised 
are seemly in themselves—they have for the most part 
a grave and orthodox meaning. They affirm the unity, 
in all proper independence, of the Church Catholic 
in all parts of Christendom. Most important ofall, 
they emphasize the continuity of the English branch of 
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that Church in the first place, and, in the second, the 
fact that it is not a Church in which, while you 
may neglect what duty you please, you may not do your 
duty save at your peril. But we rate the advantages 
of a more general kind, to which we have referred 
above, higher still in the same scale. The system 
which was adopted by the Archbishop and his assessors, 
and which has been sanctioned and ratified by the 
Privy Council, is as near as possible the direct opposite 
of that which prompted the unfortunate judgments 
of times past. True, as the Lorp CHANCELLOR in- 
geniously pointed out, by way of “ letting down” his 
predecessors easily, the objection of the Church Asso- 
ciation to the historical method cut its own throat; 
for, in a sense, that method was always used in preced- 
ing cases. But its application was almost invariably 
swayed by what we fear must be called the prejudice of 
the judges. Most of them always tacitly admitted the 
“ Protestant ” petitio principii, and, declining to look 
at pre-Reformation practice at all, manifested a dis- 
tinct preference for looking only at recent practice during 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. In direct 
opposition to the custom of the law in other cases, 
they utterly declined to interpret later enactments and 
practices by the light and in the spirit of the earlier 
practices and enactments on which they were based. 
If a stickler for territorial rights, or a bold invader of 
them, wishes to exclude or establish the claim of the 
public to fish for minnows in a backwater up which a 
boat can just go, he may cite precedents of RICHARD 
and charters of Joan. In the case of the greatest and 
oldest institution of the realm, an institution of more 
than a thousand years’ standing at the very narrowest 
estimate, the average member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, not so very many years ago, seemed to look at 
everything in the shadow and under the influence of 
an eighteenth-century three-decker with a black-gowned 
minister in it. It is this strange prejudice that the 
LINCOLN judgment utterly sweeps away. In too many 
earlier judgments there might have seemed to be a 
fear on the part of the judges that, if they looked 
too far back, a bar-sinister, or, at best, a distaff, would 
be found in the genealogy of the Church of England. 
This delusion seems to be at last dispelled from the 
judicial mind. 

But there is something else. By this judgment 
there is also, for the time at any rate, and we may 
hope permanently, dispelled the presumption of the 
most extraordi and unjust slavery which ever 
weighed on any community of men. The Church of 
England has always professed the greatest respect for 
liberty, but the construction which has recently been 
placed on “liberty” was, as far as anything in this 
world can be, absolutely novel. A clergyman of the 
Church of England was at liberty to neglect almost 
anything, and to introduce a great many things for 
which there was no authority whatever. But if he 
introduced other things for which the authority was at 
the worst doubtful, or if he endeavoured according to 
the best of his lights to introduce what others had 
neglected, he was liable to constant molestation, to 
heavy pecuniary mulcts, nay to actual imprisonment. 
A more wonderful instance of tu puleas, ego vapulo 
could never be found. The most grossly ignorant and 
self-indulgent of Evangelical ministers, a man who 
could not tell what the Council of Chalcedon added to 
the results of the Council of Nicwea, who administered 
the Eucharist once a month, addressing rails-full of 
communicants at a time, and kept his church shut 
from Sunday to Sunday, went scot free; a man who 
tried to obey the plain rubrical directions of the 
Prayer-book found his substance going to the lawyers 
and his body going to the gaol. For ourselves, we 
have no wish to make the pendulum swing the other 
way. We donot desire to see anybody in prison for 


neglect, which, bad as the defence is, has a certain 

prescription of usage to cover it. But we do desire not 

to see men in prison for no other reason than that their 
was against a prescription of neglect. 

Of course, however, the real value of the judgment 
must depend very much on the manner in which 
it is received. Taken in connexion with the powers 
now possessed and nearly always exercised by wise 
bishops, it draws the teeth of the more mischiev- 
ous party among the Evangelicals, though there is 
no doubt that they will, like their bugbear, Giant 
Pope, whom they are all unawares copying, continue 
to “ grin at the pilgrims.” If all the active members 
of the Church Association were to migrate at once 
to Little Bethel, we could not congratulate Little 
Bethel, but we should, as members of the Church 
of England, bear the loss with equanimity. In so far 
as the decision hurts the cherished prejudices of the 
more moderate and more respectable members of the 
Evangelical party, we are unfeignedly sorry for them ; 
but we trust that reflection will show them how little 
they have to complain of. Their own liberty is not in 
the least curtailed, and if the judgment deprives them 
of the power of forcing the consciences of others, it 
imposes no burden on their own. For what we believe 
to be now by far the largest and most respectable 
section of the Church, the “ Right Centre” of High 
Churchmen, it is an unmixed gain. But upon no one 
does so heavy a responsibility rest as upon the extremer 
section of the High Church party. They have obtained 
all they can reasonably ask, and very much more than 
not many years ago they could reasonably hope. The 
odious restrictions imposed on them have been re- 
moved in detail to a great extent, and the principle 
of removal has been almost more satisfactory than 
the practice, both in the vindication of the rights of 
the episcopate, in the scheme of argument resorted to, 
and in the recognition of the historical continuity of 
the Church. If, in order to carry out fantastic private 
crotchets for impossible and unnecessary reunions, or 
from equally fantastic private judgment about the 
connexion of Church and State, or in the petulance of 
ecclesiastical democracy, or in mere freaks of fancy for 
some ceremony else, they give occasion for offence, they 
will commit one of the test crimes that any party 
has ever committed, and deserve that all honest and 
intelligent Churchmen should leave them, unwept and 
unpitied, to any fate that may befall. 


AT PALOS. 


T was a happy notion, and creditable to the in- 

genuity of the Spaniards, to celebrate the auspicious 
event which made Palos famous four hundred years ago 
by a little dramatic representation. The caravel Maria, 
manned by appropriately dressed sailors, must be a 
sight better than many eloquent speeches. She has, 
we are told, been built in careful imitation of the flag- 
ship of CoLumsus’s little squadron. If the fidelity of 
the builders has been thorough, if she has not been 
coppered, has no inner skin, and has to trust mainly to 
her caulking to keep out the water, we hope that she 
will have unbroken good weather on her way to New 
York. The voyage to Havannah across the “ Ladies’ 
“ Sea” is a simple business; but the coast of the 
United States in early autumn will be trying to a 
vessel which will be buoyant enough as long as she is 
water-tight, but is not to be trusted to remain so 
under a severe strain. She will not escape the 
strain wholly by being towed. We are not told 
whether the Maria is to make the landfall of CoLumsus 
as well as take his departure. The disputes of the 
learned as to the exact spot might make it difficult to 
decide for which of the Bahamas the captain ought to 
steer. On the other hand, if it were left to luck, tothe 
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wind, and the currents, the result might throw some 
light on a vexed question. It might be interesting to 
see whether the Muria touched at Turk Island, Watli 
Island, or Mariguana, or at none of the three. 

The event which the Spaniards are celebrating with 
natural pride is peculiarly fitted to give an excuse for a 
centenary feast. The complaints justly made as to 
the artificial character of the excuses often chosen for 
these gatherings and their eloquence do not apply 
here. yond all doubt when CoLumsus sailed from 
Palos on the 3rd of August, 1492, he did some- 
thing by which the history of the world was pro- 
foundly influenced. Every schoolboy, of course, knows 
that, if CoLumpus had never lived, America would 
have been discovered all the same, when PEDRO 
ALVAREZ CABRAL, the Portuguese admiral, was carried 
by the trade winds over to the coast of Brazil, in 
1500. But in that case it would not have been dis- 
covered by Spain, and the whole course of the in- 
evitable European settlement on the continent must 
have been modified. When that can be said of any 
particular event there can be no question as to its 
importance. There is a kind of historical critic, rather 
conspicuous in these latter days, who finds a peculiar 
satisfaction in pointing out that CoLumsus discovered 
America without knowing it—which is true. That he 
believed, and died in the belief, that he had reached 
Asia is certain. It is not less sure that AMERIGO 
Vespucci, from whom the continent was named, by a 
series of flukes, misprints, and misunderstandings, went 
to his grave in the same faith. He thought that he 
had found an island of uncertain size to the south of 
the Equator, and that what Co.tumsus had found to 
the north was the eastern extremity of Asia. But the 
world which knows that CoLumsus did, as a matter of 
fact, do it the service of finding America, and is aware 
that without him the voyage from Palos would never 
have been undertaken, has refused to belittle him be- 
cause he did not know beforehand what was only found 
out through his exertions. 

The learned who have written very largely about 
CoLuMBus have their serious doubts as to the truth of 
the stories told of his connexion with Palos. Not that 
there is any question as to whether he sailed from 
there. The dispute is as to the number and circum- 
stances of his visits to the Convent of Santa Maria 
Rabida, and the exact nature of his relations to the 
Prior JuAN PEREZ DE MarcHEeNna. There has, in fact, 
been a considerable accumulation of what that very 
rude man, Mr. CARLYLE, called the marine stores of 
history about the life of CoLumBus, as about most great 
transactions. He certainly had been at La Rébida, 
and the Prior was his friend. But, with or without 
Juan PEREZ, CoLumBus as a seafaring man would 
naturally have been in Palos. It lies right in the 
middle of the coast, which has always been open to 
attack from Africa, and has been the starting-point for 
attack on Africa. It is in the way of trade for the 
same reason that it is in the way of war. What are 
now fishing villages were brisk little trading towns in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Palos did not 
only send out CoLumBus. It received CorTEs when he 
came back from the conquest of Mexico. Palos does 
very well to remember its glories. And Spain does 
equally well to remember that she sent out CoLumBus. 
In spite of the platitudes talked by painfully thought- 
ful persons as to the ruinous consequences of the dis- 
covery to herself, it was, take it altogether, the greatest 
thing she has done in the world. She owes to it her 
unparalleled position in the sixteenth century, and the 
opportunity to become “a mother of nations.” The 
rest of the world has to thank her for the few magnifi- 
cent and picturesque passages which enliven the 
commonly rather colourless, not to say Philistine, 
history of America. 


THE NEUTRALIZATION OF THE SPEAKER. 


NGLAND has at last a Speaker and a House of 
Commons, the latter still in process of organiza- 
tion by the multitudinous swearing which began 
yesterday, and will be continued on successive days. 
Mr. Pret has been sworn, alone, and in solemn state, 
almost as NAPOLEON crowned himself, and has super- 
intended, is superintending, and will superintend the 
solemn vows of his colleagues. It would have been 
discreditable to the new House of Commons if Mr. 
PEEL had not been chosen once more for the post 
which he has filled in three Parliaments, and during 
eight years with an efficiency and a distinction which 
none of his predecessors has surpassed. He has been 
perfectly fitted to the office in the circumstances of the 
time in which he has had to discharge it, and to say 
that is to give him the highest praise which can be 
afforded to him or to any man. It is true that when 
any one has not been deficient in a staid and im- 
posing gravity he is usually described by the indulgence 
of his contemporaries as the very best Speaker who 
ever filled the Chair. From this fact. the inference is 
sometimes drawn that a solemn and decorous nonentity 
is the ideal Speaker. Certain tones of voice and certain 
attitudes go a great way. There is a good deal of 
what actors call “ business” in the part. The Speaker 
must know how to smile urbanely, and to shake hands 
with a mixture of cordiality and condescension which 
are difficult of combination. An American President 
at a levee has not a larger experience of the “ hand- 
“ shake ” than a Speaker of the House of Commons at 
the opening of Parliament. He must know more about 
the variations of which this form of salutation is sus- 
ceptible than any human being on this side of the 
Atlantic. But though a commonplace man, who 
happens to be a gentleman by instinct and training. 
and who has certain advantages of physique and 
temperament, may make a Speaker who will pass 
muster, a really good Speaker, in spite of Lord HOLLAND 
and Lord SraNnHope, needs rare gifts of intelligence 
and character, a certain instantaneity of perception 
and execution, a synchronism of intelligence and of 
will, which are the note of the born man of action in 
every sphere. It is as difficult to judge of Speakers 
as it is to judge of actors by tradition. But, so far as 
a judgment is possible, we should be inclined to say 
that since Speaker OnsLow, who is the Garrick of 
St. Stephen’s, no one has graced the office so well as 
Mr. PEEL. 

The true conception of the part of the Speaker has 
changed with changing political circumstances. In 
the pre-revolutionary periods of English history the 
Speaker was the mouthpiece of the House of Commons, 
as a whole, its “ parlour and prolocutour,” its cham- 
pion and guardian in its encounters with the Crown. 
He embodied the Commons of England. When Prince 
Joun of Lancaster, in SHaxspeaRe’s Henry IV., re- 
proaches the Archbishop of York with abusing the 
reverence felt to him, he can find no ater illustra- 
tion of his authority than the statement that he was 

To us the Speaker in his Parliament, 

To us the imagined voice of God himself, 

The very opener and intelligencer 

Between the grace and sanctities of Heaven. 
Then came the stage of party government in which the 
Speaker, while assuming and generally showing impar- 
tiality in the ordinary conduct of Parliamentary business, 
was yet out of the Chair essentially a partisan. This 
period covers the time from WaLPo.e to the first Re- 
form Act, or almost from the beginning of the reign of 
GeEoRGE II, to nearly the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Vicrori4. To the feeling that the Speaker was a 

isan may in some de be attributed the violence 

and disorder of the Parliaments of the eighteenth and 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century.’ His impar- 
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' tiality was almost indecently challenged. Burke, who 


was not only the greatest, but also the most dis- 
orderly, Irishman who has ever sat in the House of 
Commons, denounced what he called the novel doctrine 
of the Speaker’s eye, which he said had a tendency 
to one side of the House rather than to the other. 
Barre said he had got into the Speaker’s eye, and then, 
without knowing how, had got out of it, and found 
another man there. TIERNEY charged Speaker ABBOT 
with habitual unfairness to him, and “ fell upon him 
“ like an assassin.” Perhaps this suspicion was not 
unnatural when Speakers, in Committee, assumed the 
partisan character which they laid aside in the Chair, 
moving and carrying, as MANNERS SUTTON did, a reso- 
lution against Catholic Emancipation, and addressing 
the House from the gallery, as “the Doctor” on one 
occasion did, on a question of taxation. Even in the 
earlier days of the Reformed Parliament, Speaker 
SuTTon opposed in Committee a Bill for the admission 
of Dissenters to the Universities. The scrupulousness 
with which Mr. PEEL, simply on the ground that he 
had been Speaker, and might be Speaker again, de- 
clined to commit himself to any opinion on Home 


Rule is in contrast with the open participation of 


GRENVILLE, ADDINGTON, ABBoT, and SutTron in the 
fiercest party fights of the day. Mr. GLapsTonE him- 
self is not more reticent on Home Rule than Mr. PEEL. 
The office of the Speaker has been neutralized, to 
borrow a word from international politics, to the great 
advantage of his authority. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


T must be capital fun to be an “Experimental 

“ Psychologist,” and attend an International Con- 
gress of your fellow-sufferers. Judging from the report 
of the proceedings of the body now or lately in session 
under this name at University College, a day with 
them must combine all the entertainment of a séance 
at a popular mesmerist’s, a symposium among the 
working members of the Psychical Society, and a 
debauch in one of the most technical sections of the 
British Association. Mr. Myers’s account of one of 
his psychological experiments was alone “worth the 
“money.” He threw a boy into a hypnotic state, and 
“told him the story of Quintus Curtius.” Then the 
boy looked into a crystal, where he saw a picture or 
panorama of what had been said to him during sleep, 
and “being much exercised as to the cause of the 
* opening of the earth in the Roman Forum,” exclaimed, 
on the appearance of Curtius, ‘“‘ Here comes BuFFaLo 
“ Bru.” Of course he ought to have said “ Here 
“ comes a Roman historian who flourished in the first 
“century of the Christian era, if not later. Why, 
“then, should he jump into a gulf which is sup- 
Ms to have yawned in the Roman Forum some 
“hundreds of years before Curist”? People, how- 
ever, who have gone to the Congress in secret search 
of spooks or hypnotics may save their reputations as 
serious “scientists,” if a depraved taste leads them to 
oe that name, by pointing to the title of, for instance, 
fessor HENSCHEN’s paper read at last Tuesday’s 
sitting. It was on “ The Visual Centre in the Cortex 
“ of the Calcarine Tissue.” ‘‘There’s for you! Fancy 
“ that, Heppa, dear!” To have listened to an essay 
on a subject like this might quiet the conscience of 
even the most conscientiously scientistic of scientists, 
‘and license him to indulge to any extent in the lighter 
entertainments provided by the Congress. Perhaps 
the best of these was the paper communicated by Pro- 
fessor LomBroso, and read by Professor RICHET, on 
“The Sensibility of Women.” It is an ideal subject 
for Professor Lomproso, who, as we all know, can de- 
tect you a congenital criminal by the shape of his ear, 


and who first discovered that peculiar twitching of the 
mouth and nostrils which indicates the homicidal 


' tendency, unless you happen to have a cold in your 


head, or have taken a pinch of snuff and are not too 
proud to reveal your inclination to sneeze. 

The Professor’s paper is not quite new to the world. 
He has already hinted, or allowed it to be hinted, in 
his name, in the pages of a thoughtful monthly, that 
women are not so sensitive as they make out. He has 
now developed the thesis at greater length, and in that 
most delightful manner of the scientist, who, by defin- 
ing none of his terms, and distinguishing between none 
of his conceptions, triumphantly brings science down 
from heaven to the level of the most slipshod intel- 
ligence. In Professor LoMBROSO’s luminous pages, the 
word “ sensibility ” means about half-a-dozen different 
things; and the proposition that women are less 
sensible to pain than men appears now in the form of 
the positive assertion that they do not feel pain as 
much as men; now in that of the comfortable inference 
that they cannot feel pain as much as man, because 
they don’t make so much fuss about it; now in that 
of the interesting but irrelevant observation, that the 
temporary derangement of the bodily system and func- 
tions by pain is less severe in the case of women than 
of men ; and yet again, that its permanent effect upon 
them is less grave. Add to this that the Professor 
agreeably contradicts himself in as many different 
places, as where, after quoting the reports of the 
“ principal European surgeons” as to the greater 
capacity of women for “supporting pain in surgical 
“ operations,” he goes on to say that the reason which 
had made people believe in the greater sensibility of 
woman was “her greater irritability and the louder ex- 
pression she gave to her suffering.” In other words, 
it is a sign of irritability if she cries out under pain, 
and of insensibility if she suffers in silence. This seems 
a little rough on women ; and, though we do not pro- 
fess to determine, in competition with the “ scientists,” 
whether they do or do not feel as acutely as men, we 
think we may venture to assure them, on the strength 
of a very old science of the name of logic, that Pro- 
fessor Lomsroso has not established the negative. 
Nor, we will add, does he seem to us likely to succeed 
so long as he remains, as at present, without the 
glimmering of a suspicion that there is any meta- 
physical question involved in the inquiry at all; 
whereas it really takes us to the very heart of that 
mysterious region in which Matter is transformed into 
Consciousness. In the meantime we may still, perhaps, 
permit ourselves to read the story of ARRIA with a 
certain sympathetic interest. We are not yet abso- 
lutely bound to believe that “Pate, non dolet” was 
no utterance of moral heroism, but simply a statement 
of physiological fact, and that the brave wife of Patus 
literally meant no more than that the dagger did not 
hurt—or not very much. 


DR. JAYNE’S SCHEME. 


fla Bishop of CHESTER stands in the not common, 
but not unsatisfactory, position of a reformer whose 
scheme is very much more acceptable to the persons he 
proposes to reform than to the more zealous supporters 
of his own cause. Dr. JAYNE has contrived a scheme 
for dealing with “the public-house or entertainment- 
“ of-the-people problem,” which he fears “ can hardly 
“ commend itself at first sight to the main body of 
“ teetotalers or licensed victuallers, nor yet to those 
“* who look askance upon State intervention.” A scheme 
which can hardly commend itself to any class of those 
most interested in the matter with which it deals 
would appear to be in somne danger of failing to secure 
any measure of support. But we think that the Bishop 
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overrates the opposition he is likely to meet with. From 
the teetotallers, indeed, he may expect the treatment 
which is the lot of every man who retains even a rag 
of sanity in dealing with their fad. But the opponents 
of State intervention, by which must be. understood 
the opponents of a great extension of State interven- 
tion, need not necessarily be opposed to a proposal to 
alter the manner in which the State already intervenes. 
As for the licensed victuallers, we see no reason why 
they should be offended by the Bishop’s aim or by 
what can as yet be seen of his proposed methods. 
Indeed, their recognized spokesmen have already ex- 
pressed readiness to give him a friendly hearing. 

The comparison must not be pushed too far; but it 
may still be fairly said that the Bishop recommends 
the adoption by us of the Continental system of regu- 
lating the sale of tobacco, and its application to the 
sale of spirits in places of entertainment. The wine 


‘and spirit merchant would be left untouched ; but the 


publican would be put more or less in the position of 
the tobacconist under the French Regie or the Spanish 
Estanco. Places in which alcoholic drinks were allowed 
to be sold would under the Bishop’s scheme belong to 
some public authority, and not be merely regulated by 


for the “provision of such houses of refreshment as 
“* may wholesomely meet, and, while meeting, cultivate 
“and refine, the established needs and tastes of the 


““ people.” He holds that, “with the hours of labour 


“ shortening and the hours of leisure lengthening, the 
“demand for such entertainment cannot wisely be 


“ignored or discountenanced.” With a good sense 


and courage which will certainly earn him the abuse of 
the temperance people so called, he lays it down that 
these places may, and even should, be licensed to sell 
alcoholic drinks. But Dr. JAYNE contends that they 
should be in the hands and directly under the control 
of a responsible public authority. He is prepared to 
compensate the licensees of suppressed houses, and to 
appoint the late publican to the place of manager of 
the State place of entertainment which is to succeed 


the public-house improved off the face of the earth. 


We may say at once that the scheme has something 
to recommend it, and that we can see no reason why 
it should be distasteful to the licensed victualler—still 


‘less to the brewer and distiller. It is of the honest 


ones we speak, of course—not of the dishonest, who 
have reason to dread the Bishop’s most commendable 
desire to secure alcoholic liquors against adulteration. 
The difficulty is not to agree that the thing might be 
done, but to see how it is to be carried into execution. 


‘There are two points on which great doubts may be 


felt by the most friendly critic. The first is as to the 


authority which is to manage these places of enter- 


tainment. Dr. JAyNE recommends the County Council. 
The proposal is of. very doubtful merit, for the simple 
reason that a County Council would be terribly 
tempted either to use these places as a means of re- 
lieving the rates by making large profits on the sale of 
alccholic liquor (which would be the opium trade 


‘over again under the control of an infinitely less 


trustworthy authority than the Indian Government), or 
to turn them into hotbeds for fads which could only 


_be supported at the expense of the rates. The other 


difficulty is this—that the place of entertainment 
imagined by the Bishop is a species of club which could 
only be set up at a considerable outlay. Now, the 
cost of establishing such places in crowded towns, 
where reform is most needed, would be immense, while 


. it is very doubtful whether they could be made to pay 


in thinly-inhabited districts. 


_» Dr, Jayne is, we cannot but think, too confident as 
. to the authority which may most safely be entrusted 


with the power of ing these improved places of 


entertainment. Let it be taken for granted, which is 


izes the necessity 


somewhat of a concession, that any public authority 
ought to provide “ comfortable, spacious, well-venti- 
“lated accommodation,” in which “alcohclic liquors, 
“ securedagainst adulteration, newspapers, indoor games, 
“ and, where practicable, outdoor games and music” are 
to be obtained. Even if this be conceded, we still have 
very serious doubts, indeed, whether “our County 
“Councils would furnish the State with a machinery 
“ free, on the one hand, from the dangers of over- 
“ centralization, and, on the other, from the dangers 
“ of over-localization.” . County Councils which could 
be named have behaved, both in their financial 
management and in their dealing with places of enter- 
tainment, in a fashion which by no means allows us to 
share the Bishop's confidence. And the financial ques- 
tion is of vital importance. The business which Dr. 
JAYNE wishes to see the County Councils take in hand 
would be a very considerable one in all cases, and in 
the large towns a very great business. It is his inten- 
tion to farm the business of keeping places of enter- 
tainment to business men. The County Councils are 
to keep them in their own hands, and appoint 
managers. This means that they are to have the 
direct control and responsibility. There is ample 
experience to prove that a municipal body is as ill- 
fitted to conduct such a complicated business as it 
would be to manage the banks or butchers’ shops of the 
country. Has the Bishop considered that the application 
of his scheme would, in all probability, make every 
election turn on the liquor question, and on conflicts 
between those who wish to increase and those who wish 
to diminish the number of places in which drink is to 
be obtained ? This is not a wholesome subject for muni- 
cipal conflicts. The extreme probability that the 
result would be disagreeably surprising to the so-called 
temperance party does not prejudice us in favour of 
the Bishop’s plan. That party enjoys a power out of 
all proportion to its numbers, because it can turn elec- 
tions. If once it were called upon to enter into direct 
conflict with the persons whose liberty it wishes to 
restrain, it might find itself completely beaten, and 
learn that local option means the power to increase as 
well as to diminish. But, though this would be both 
a welcome and an amusing result, we think it would 
be somewhat dearly bought at the cost of the degrada- 
tion which must be the consequence of subordinating all 
questions of local administration to this one of more or 
fewer places of entertainment. 


Dr. JAYNE passes over the second difficulty in the 
application of his scheme in a manner which is 
hardly practical. He does not, of course, propose that 
these places of entertainment, which are to “ cultivate 
“and refine the established needs and tastes of the 
“ people,” are to be maintained at the expense of the 
ratepayers. They are to pay; but how? Dr. Jayne 
proposes that “the pecuniary interests of the 
“ managers (e.g. in the form of bonus)” must be 
“ made to depend entirely on the sale of eatables and 
“ non-alcoholic beverages.” It is clear that there must 
either be a profit or no profit made on the alcoholic 
liquor. In the first case the profit is, we presume, to 
be devoted to the general expenses of management. 
If so this curious result will follow, that it will be the 
duty, though not the interest, of the manager to sell 
as much as he can of the liquor which produces the 


‘profit. If, on the other hand, there is to be no profit, 


these other curious consequences will follow. Al- 
coholic liquors will be cheap. Eatables and non- 
alcoholic beverages must be sold at prices which will 
pay the cost of rent, wages, ’ bonus, rates, and 
repairs. Therefore they must be dear, and the con- 
sumers of them will be indirectly taxed in order that 
alcoholic liquors may be supplied, at cost price, to the 
genial toper. We are afraid that in these circum- 
stances it will be too manifestly the interest of 
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customers to patronize the cheap and not the dear 
articles supplied by the establishment. Dr. Jayne will, 
we think, see that the result, besides being far from 
favourable to the cause of temperance, would spell 
bankruptcy for the places of entertainment, and entail 
a severe call on the rates of the county. Minor 
criticisms which suggest themselves to us are, that the 
book-keeping required by the Bishop’s scheme would 
be enormously complicated, and that the power to 
appoint to, which implies that to dismiss from, the 
managerships of these places of entertainment would 
open the door to no little place-hunting and jobbery. 
We do not make these objections in any spirit of un- 
friendliness to Dr. JAyNE’s scheme, of which the aim is 
excellent, but only as our contribution to that “ frank 
“and thorough reconsideration of the public-house 
or “ entertainment-of-the-people problem” which he 
wishes to see undertaken. In matters of business the 
good intention, though it does no harm, is of little 
value in comparison with the possibility of execution. 


AUTHOR AND COPYRIGHT. 


HE case of LEE v. Gippinas, heard by Mr. Justice 

KEKEWICH this week, raised a question of great 
importance to men of letters. From the legal point of 
view it was, as the judge observed, a case of consider- 
able interest and hy no means free from difficulty. 
Mr. Sipney L&E, the plaintiff, had written for Mr. 
Nimo, the publisher, a library edition of a Life of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. That was in 1886. Mr. 
GipBInGs, the defendant, had since purchased the 
remaining sheets of this work, and had this year 
published the book with certain portions of Mr. 
Lee’s work omitted. It wanted, in fact, Mr. LEg’s 
original preface, introduction, table of contents, biblio- 
graphy, and‘index. It was, therefore, an incomplete 
orm of Mr. LeEr’s book. The plaintiff moved for 
an injunction to restrain the sale of any copies of 
his work thus mutilated, on the ground that the 
omissions were so important as to be injurious to his 
literary reputation. The defence was that the de- 
fendant had done no wrong, and that, if he had, the 
wrong constituted a libel, and the Court of Chancery 
was not. the proper Court to try a question of libel. 
From the judgment of the Court in this case it appears 
that the author who parts with his copyright is almost 
entirely at the mercy of the purchaser. In this case Mr. 
Justice KEKEWICH regarded the defendant, Mr. G1sBINGs, 
as the present owner of the copyright in Mr. Lgre’s 
work. He was not actually the owner; but, as the 
purchaser of the remaining sheets of the original 
edition, he stood in Mr. Nimmo’s place, and could deal 
with those sheets as he pleased, “ provided he gave the 
“* plaintiff no cause to complain.” Mr. GisBinGs, we 
must assume, had certainly done as he pleased with 
Mr. Lee’s work. Mr. LEE, on the other hand, was 
prompt in his complaints. He complained, very 
naturally, of the mangled re-issue of his book. He 
complained of the date 1892 affixed to the title-page 
of a book which was not a new book, nor reprinted 
a8 written, nor issued under his supervision. The 
omission of the introduction alone constitutes a weighty 
cause for complaint on Mr. Lzx’s part, and the judge 
recognized it as a “very cogent instance of mutila- 
“tion.” Whether a publisher could issue a mangled 
form of an author’s work, without making it plain 
that it was a mangled form, was a difficult question, 
according to Mr. Justice KEKEWICH ; but the question 
to be decided in this case was, Did the defendant by so 
doing injure the author’s reputation? The author’s 
remedy, he decided, was in bringing an action for 
libel. Injury to reputation was founded on libel, and 
it was for the plaintiff to prove injury to reputation by 


such action. The question, in short, was one for a jury, 
and the judge declined to grant an injunction. 

The decision is altogether extremely unsatisfactory 
to authors. The aggrieved author has his remedy at 
law indicated to him, only so far as his injured reputa- 
tion is concerned. But it is left uncertain how far the 
publisher is legally entitled to issue books that are 
mutilated without showing clearly on their title-pages 
in what respects they are imperfect. There is no law, as 
the judge pointed out, to compel the publisher to publish 
a work in its integrity because he holds the copyright 
of that work. But is he entitled legally to issue a 
mutilated copy of a book without a sign of what has 
been done, and put the date of the current year on the 
title, as Mr. Grppincs did, as if it were a new book ? 
Let us suppose that such a book is bought at a shop, 
and is found on examination not to be what it purports 
to be—that is, it is neither a new book nor a correct 
reprint of the work whose title it bears. Is there mis- 
representation of the author’s work in such a case? And 
has the duped purchaser a remedy in an action for 
misdescription? Putting aside, for the present, the 
question of injured reputation, it would be interesting 
to know how far such evidence—evidence of deceived 
book-buyers—would affect the legal rights of a pub- 
lisher to deal with copyright works as he pleases. In 
other commodities than books the law uses no uncer- 
tain terms. ‘Made in Germany ” is a familiar legend 
devised for the information of buyers and the pro- 
tection of native manufacturers. Why should not 
publishers be compelled to mark mutilated editions 
as “ mutilated,” or “‘ incomplete,” in good clear adver- 
tisement on cover or title? If this rule were enacted, 
the important distinction between an “ author’s edi- 
“ tion” and a “ publisher’s edition” would be clearly 
defined, and there would be no risk of the latter form 
of a book assuming the appearance of the former. 


CANADA’S LESSON TO HOME RULERS. 


B* the election of a Parsee for a metropolitan borough 
the Ganges has been made to run into the Thames. 
By the election—or, to speak more accurately, by the 
nomination—of Mr. Edward Blake, a Canadian politician, 
for Longford, the stream of British politics has received 
another tributary, and one which of late has been under- 
going a good deal of discolouration. Mr. Blake, who, 
on the eve of Parliament last Thursday, addressed the 
triumphant and middle-aged youths of the Eighty Club, 
the other day, on his retirement from another Parliament 
—the Canadian—after twenty years of public life and some 
years of leadership, addressed a long valedictory letter to his 
constituents. In that letter he described the actual results of 
the Federal system in its application to Canada as “ disin- 
tegration instead of consolidation, a small population, a scanty 
immigration, an empty North-West, a debt enormous and 
increasing, an extravagant expenditure, an oppressive tariff, 
restricted markets, trade forced into unnatural channels, 
tariff-walls frowning between us and our kinsmen; worst 
of all, lowered standards of public virtue, deathlike apathy 
in public opinion ; racial, provincial, and religious animosi- 
ties rather inflamed than soothed ; a subservient Parliament, 
an autocratic Executive, debauched constituencies, increased 
dependence on the public chest, and diminished self-reliance, 
combined with a boastful Jingo spirit alien to true manli- 
ness and incapable of facing real .” If Mr. Blake has 
brought with him the talisman by which such a shower of 
political blessings can be bestowed upon this country, his 
advent will, indeed, form an epoch, and he may even fulfil 
the hopes of enthusiastic friends, who predict that, when 
the horses and chariot of fire shall come for the prophet of 
Mid-Lothian, his mantle will fall upon the prophet of 
Longford. 

Gladstonian journals tell us that Mr. Blake will be an 
invaluable accession to the cause of Home Rule and to Mr. 
Gladstone’s staff, because he will be able to give lessons on 
the structure and management of federal institutions ; 
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and he has already begun the course. Whatever Mr. 
Blake’s experience or capacity may be, he might as well 
come to teach us how to hunt bears or navigate ice-boats 
as how to manage federal institutions. The United King- 
dom is not a federation, nor would it be converted into 
a federation by any scheme of Home Rule at present 
before us. In a federation all the States or provinces 
are upon the same footing and bear the same relation to 
the federal government, in which each of the States has 
an equal share while it has an equal portion of self- 
government with the rest. But the proposal of the Home 
Rulers is that Ireland shall be treated exceptionally, and 
placed, not on the footing of a co-equal State, but on that 
of a vassal kingdom, having no share or only a qualified 
share in the supreme government. Home Rule as at 
present expounded is, in fact, based on a principle the very 
opposite to that of federation, the principle of federation 
being perfect equality among the States, whereas the prin- 
ciple of Gladstenian Home Rule is the subordination of one 
kingdom to another. No Canadian province or State of 
the American Union would tolerate for a day such a position 
as Mr. Gladstone’s measure would have legally assigned to 
Ireland, nor would Ireiand have tolerated it; she would 
have struck at once for a full measure of independence. 

It is true that Mr. Gladstone, in scattering disunionism 
as well as class-hatred right and left, for the purpose of 
opening his own way to power, has called into existence 
vague ideas of changing the United Kingdom into a federa- 
tion, and that some Scotchmen and Welshmen are beginning 
to talk of restoring the Heptarchy, and of setting up Parlia- 
ments in Edinburgh, and at some place hereafter to be 
named in Wales. The Parliaments, if antiquarianism is to 
rule our politics, ought to be set up at two places in Scot- 
land, one for the Highlands and one for the Lowlands, and 
at two places in Wales, one for each of two ancient prin- 
cipalities. But no public man of any consequence, we 
believe, has yet seriously proposed to throw the whole 
constitution of the United Kingdom, with all its usages, 
traditions, and sentiments, into the smelting-pot, and to 
encounter, without any assignable motive, except the in- 
dulgence of historic fancy or the mere craving for revolu- 
tion, all the difficulties and dangers which beset the 
establishment of federation in the United States, and 
which, in spite of the sagacity of the leaders and the 
immense strength, in that case, of the inducements to union, 
so nearly wrecked the young Republic. The United Kingdom 
is not as large as a single State of the American Union, 
and may surely be administered as easily as France by 
a single national Government. The railways and other 
communications of Great Britain form an indivisible net- 
work, nor can any separate interests of a local character be 
assigned sufficiently important to warrant the institution of 
four Parliaments, with all their paraphernalia of offices and 
elections, with their party organizations, and the vast ex- 
penditure which would be involved. It has been often 
objected—and the objection remains unanswered—that 

eration requires as its basis a group of tolerably equal 
States, such as those which make up the American Union 
and the Swiss Bund. If a confederation were formed of 

land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, the result would 
probably be a perpetual cabal of the three small States 
against the one large State. The debauching of Canadian 
constituencies which Mr. Blake deplores, in fact, arises 
—_ from the awkwardness of the relations between the 
ifferent provinces, the Government being tempted to con- 
trol the large provinces—especially Ontario—by purchasing 
the support of the smaller. The present state of things 
in Norway and Sweden is a warning to the worshippers 


of the Federal system that it is not out of every block. 


of wood that their idol can be made. A restoration of the 
Heptarchy, which, combined with the revival of the ancient 
divisions of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, might produce a 
group of States of the kind required, would Ye @ compara- 
‘tively sensible scheme. But the man who would propound 
any constitutional transformation of that kind, and propose 
to carry it into effect in the midst of a raging faction fight, 
must have drunk deep of the Gladstonian cup. 

If fallacies could ever die, it might be supposed that we 
should hear no more of the example of Canada as an argu- 
ment in favour of Home Rule. Canada is three thousand 
miles off, and is in the enjoyment of full legislative inde- 

dence, the control of the mother-country over her legis- 
ion being no longer more than nominal. She regulates, 
among other things, her own military force, and she would 


regulate her own naval force if she had one. She aspires 
even to diplomatic independence, and does really in some 
measure enjoy it. She does not pay, nor would she consent 
to pay, a tribute of any kind to the Imperial Government. 
No difficulty or friction in the exercise of supreme power over 
her can arise. Besides, the feeling of Canada—of British 
Canada at least—towards the mother-country at the time of 
confederation was entirely kind, and Canadian privileges have 
been received and enjoyed without the slightest tendency 
to use them for the manifestation of any hostility or jealousy 
towards Great Britain. An independent Ireland would be 
a nation cut out of the side of the United Kingdom, and 
would be hostile to Great Britain from the very circum- 
stances of its birth. Mr. Gladstone never bestows a thought 
on the circumstances under which his new institutions are 
to be set on foot, or on the effect of prevailing sentiment 
in influencing their operation. His political machine is 
constructed to operate in a vacuum when, unfortunately, it 
would have to operate in a plenum of angry and vindictive 
passion. Irish intrigue with France or with some other 
European Power hostile to this country would almost in- 
evitably follow, and Great Britain would have either to sink 
to the second rank among nations or to reconquer Ireland. 
With reconquest would recommence the whole circle of 
Irish woes. As to any analogy that fancy may suggest 
between the status of a Canadian province and the pro- 
posed status of Ireland under Home Rule enough has been 
said. There can be no analogy unless the United Kingdom 
is turned into a confederation. 
In one respect, however, Canada has taught an im- 
rtant lesson to the advocates of Home Rule, as Mr. 
lake can assure us with the authority of experience if he 
wishes to tell us the truth. The keystone of the Glad- 
stonian system is the Imperial veto on Irish legislation. 
Without this Gladstonians must—and, we believe, do— 
admit that national unity would be lost. Now the Canadian 
Constitution gives the Dominion Government a veto on 
vincial legislation, and this power was distinctly stated 
y the framers of the Constitution to be an essential feature 
of their plan. Sir Alexander Galt called it the Palladium, 
and he was speaking with ial reference to the danger 
which the Protestant minority of Quebec—the counterpart 
of the Protestant minority of Ulster—would be ex from 
Roman Catholic legislation in the province. Sir John Rose 
avows that he could not have voted for confederation had the 
Constitution not comprised the veto power. Mr. Alexander 
Mackenzie, afterwards Prime Minister, and other members 
on both sides, spoke to the same effect. What was the 
practical result ? How did the Palladium fulfil its purpose ? 
The other day an Act was by the Provincial Legis- 
lature of Quebec endowing the Jesuits out of the public 
funds—to which the Protestant minority contributes— 
under pretence of restoring to them the old estates of the 
Order to which they had no shadow of title—legal, moral, 
or even historical—since the identity of the Order had been 
broken by its suppression in the last century. The Act also 
recognized the authoritative intervention of the Pope in 
the legislation of a British colony. By everybody, except 
the Jesuits and their partisans, the measure was regarded 
as an outrage. Here, if ever, there was an occasion 
for the exercise of the federal veto; but the whip of 
the Quebec vote was cracked with decisive effect over the 
leaders of both ies and over the parties themselves. 
Out of the whole House thirteen members only dared 
to vote for disallowance. Not only was the Jesuits’ 
Estate Act not vetoed, but the veto-power was actually 
surrendered on the spot, the leaders in each case falling 
back on the position that the power could be constitu- 
tionally used only when a Provincial Legislature had ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction ; a manifest subterfuge, since legisla- 
tion in excess of jurisdiction would be quashed at once in a 
Court of law, and no veto would be required. It may 
safely be predicted that the same would be the fate of an 
Imperial veto on the legislation of the Irish Parliament. 
On the first occasion when a legislative outrage was com- 
mitted by the Irish Parliament, as soon as a disposition to 
use the veto was shown by the Imperial Government, the 
whip of the Irish vote would be cracked over the leaders of 
both British parties ; they would cower under it ; the veto 
would be surrendered, and the legislative separation of the 
two islands would be complete. 
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' THE VOLE PLAGUE IN SCOTLAND. 


HE Scottish hills, as is well known, have been in labour, 

and have brought forth myriads of mice, or, more 

accurately, voles, distinguished from true mice by a stouter 
body, blunter nose, and shorter tail. 

The existence and serious effects of this plague on the 

hill pastures of Teviotdale, Eskdale, and Nithsdale were 
brought under the notice of the Board of Agriculture during 
last winter—not, howeverf, until a wide district had been 
overrun. . In January the Highland and Agricultural 
Society called on the department to make definite inquiry 
into the extent and cause of the outbreak, whereupon Mr. 
Chaplin directed two of the local Inspectors of the Board to 
report on the condition of things in the six Scottish counties 
affected. The result was to reveal such a serious amount 
of damage, and so little signs of abatement in the numbers 
of the pest, that it was considered necessary to institute 
more searching inquiry, and to collect evidence as to 
similar phenomena in former years, as well in this as in 
other countries. Accordingly, a departmental Committee 
was appointed in May, with Sir Herbert Maxwell as Chair- 
man, and that excellent naturalist, Mr. J. E. Harting, as 
Secretary. 
In June the Committee proceeded to the infected dis- 
tricts near Hawick, Moffat, and Thornhill. Nothing short 
of personal inspection could have given a just idea of the 
nature and of the mischief. have infested 
almost the whole of the southern uplands (though certain 
farms have suffered more severely than others), from the 
neighbourhood of Hawick and Peebles on the east, to the 
Merrick, near Newton Stewart, on the west, a distance of 
nearly fifty miles. 

The Committee first visited the farm of Howpasley, 
twelve miles up the Teviot from Hawick, where the state of 
the pasture gave plentiful evidence of the presence of voles. 
The grass, which at that season ought to have been in full 
flush of verdure, was lying in withered wisps over many 
hundreds of acres, and the surface of the ground was closely 
covered with a network of runs. As one walked over the 
hill voles were disturbed at almost every step, darting from 
tussock to tussock, more like trout in a shallow stream than 
fourfooted animals on firm ground. So swift their motion 
and so rapid their turns that it is extremely difficult to hit 
them with a stick ; the shepherds find it more effective to 

ursug them with an implement like a child’s wooden spade. 
me idea of the numbers on the ground may be gathered 
from the evidence of a shepherd on one of the farms near 
Hawick, tbat in five weeks he had, with terriers, killed 
32,000 voles; nor is there any reason for supposing this to 
be an e rated statement. The tenant of this farm 
turned out a hundred cats, with satisfactory results ; but, 
of. course, the question is, what would become of the poor 
cats when the voles were done ? 

The animal which hascreated all this fuss isthe short-tailed 
field-vole (Arvicola agrestis), intermediate in size between a 
common field-mouse and a small rat, and capable, like some 
of the other smaller mammals, of prodigious multiplication 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances. The present 
outbreak seems to have been first noticed in the summer of 
1889, when some low-lyi ures at Closeburn, in Dum- 
friesshire, were found to infested. Thence the voles 
moved to the hill pastures, where, favoured by the unusual 
abundance of herbage in the summer and autumn of 1890, 
they bred with astonishing rapidity. The winter of 1890-91, 
thongh one of protracted severity in the southern part of the 
island, was comparatively mild in Scotland. Itis true there 
was much snow, but that did not injure the voles, which hived 
merrily under the wreaths, and, as soon as the thaw came, 
swarmed forth to eat every green blade thatappeared. Every- 
where the same process went on ; first what is called the bog: 
land—t.e. meadows on which hay is cut—was attacked ; 
when that was done, and all prospect of a hay crop was 

the voles moved higher up the hills, and devoured 


the pasture ; the effect upon the condition of the ewes and 
the death-rate of lambs being, it is alleged, deplorable. 


In addition to this direct loss to the farmer there was 
the expense incurred by feeding the stock with hay and 
Indian corn, to rors them starving on the ruined 
It is di t to estimate the amount of damage 

one. Twopencea year for the keep of a mouse seems a 
few people would be found to 
undertake it for less—but when a er calculated that he 
had maintained 3,000,000 voles at that cost for two years, it 


.| brought out the formidable total of 50,000/.—many times 


the fee yalue of the land. 

There is nothing new in this excessive pullulation of small 
rodents. Holinshed, writing about a.p. 1587, describes an 
outbreak of this kind which took place in 1580 in the 
marshes of Essex, where “there suddenly appeared an in- 
finite multitude of mice, which, overwhelming the whole - 
earth in the said marshes, did shear and gnaw the grass by , 
the roots, spoiling and tainting the same by their venomous — 
teeth in such sort, that the cattle which grazed thereon 
were smitten with a murrain, and died thereof, which 
vermin by policy of man could not be destroyed, till at 
the last it came to pass that there flocked together such a 
number ,of owls as all the shire was not able to yield; 
whereby the marsh-holders were shortly delivered from the 
vexation of the said mice.” 

Other chroniclers—Stow, Speed, Childrey, Lilley, and 
Fuller—record similar outbreaks in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. In the present century the New Forest 
and Forest of Dean were visited by the scourge in 1813- 
14, and likewise Roxburghshire in 1876. It is interesti 
to observe that Holinshed and the other historians of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries bear testimony to the 
good service done by flights of owls, which appeared in 
unusual numbers. This was probably the short-eared owl 
(Utus brachyotus), a winter visitor to this country, com- 
monly called the woodcock owl, owing to the time of its 
arrival generally coinciding with that of the woodcock. Its 
nest is not frequently found in Britain, whence, as a rule, it 
departs in spring; but it is a singular feature of this pre- 
sent vole plague that these useful birds (let no Cockney 
sportsman ever henceforward draw impious trigger at one 
of them !) have drawn together in great numbers, and have 
bred freely on the moors, rearing, in many instances, a 
second brood after the first was fledged. 

Similarly,inSouth America it is deseribed by Mr. Hudson, 
in his excellent book, The Naturalist in La Plata (Chapman 
& Hall, 1892), how, from time to time, phenomenal out- 
bursts of small mammals take place, followed by the appear- 
ance in large numbers of short-eared owls, the identical 
species which have been pasturing on the Scottish voles, as 
well as storks and other carnivorous birds. ‘ 

Great stress has been laid by farmers and shepherds in 
the affected districts on the destruction of hawks, owls, 
weasels, and other natural enemies of the voles, as being 
the cause of their excessive multiplication. Now, although 
humanity and common sense combine to disapprove of the 
persecution of kestrels and owls, which has been carried to 
a lamentable extent in the supposed interests of game pre- 
serving, it is impossible to believe that any ordinary stock 
of these birds could prevail against such an ext i 
wave of life as we have witnessed during the last two years. 
On the contrary, it has been proved that, even where no 
means have been taken to kill down what keepers class as 
vermin, outbreaks of small rodents take place from time to 
time. There was no iy Hg in the modern sense, 
in Holinshed’s day. In Norway, the lemming swarms 
down from the mountains from time to time, at irregular 
intervals, in innumerable hordes; in South America, where 


‘birds of prey are unharmed by man, Mr. Hudson tells 


of the vole-scourge being as uncontrollable as on our 
own Border hills. During the spring of the present year, 
just when the plague was at its height in Scotland, the 
uplands of Thessaly were infested by swarms of a kindred 
species (Arvicola Savii). Grateful as we are to buzzards, 
kestrels, owls, and even to stoats and weasels, for the useful 
check they maintain upon mischievous vermin, we cannot 
e impossibilities from them, and it is certain that the 
ce of nature can never be so accurately maintained as 
to prevent one scale or other kicking the beam sometimes. 
ether Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Committee will be able 
to devise efficient remedies or not remains to be seen. 
Any one who knows the extent and character of a Scottish 
sheep-farm must despair of the efficacy of traps, poison, 
or pits, such as may be employed successfully in enclosed 
places of limited area. Bi-sulphide of carbon, injected into 
the nests, has been found efficacious in Greece, but to apply 
it to a hill of 6,000 or 8,000 acres would be like playing a fire- 
hose on Mount A®tna. Dr. Loeffler’s plan of communicating 
the bacillus of mouse-typhus to the voles seems hardly more 
practicable, because, even if it should prove to be as in- 
nocuous to man and other animals as the learned Professor 
avers, as a practical remedy it is open to this objection, that 
it is not contagious among the Each animal has to 
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swallow a portion of the virus, in order to be brought to the 
death we so ardently desire for him. Experience leads us 
to look for an epizootic to carry off this excess of a special 
form of life; the practical question for farmers is, whether 
or not the process can be accelerated. 


SIR A. GEIKIE’S ADDRESS TO THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 
HE British Association has been wise in its choice of a 
President for the present year. As the meeting was to 
be held in Scotland, it was bound to select a Scotchman ; for 
north of the Tweed patriotism is patriotism, and native 
virtues are viewed through the right end of a telescope. 
As it was to be held in Edinburgh, the preference of a 
geologist was more than defensible. The Director-General of 
the Geological Survey may be appropriately regarded as the 
official representative of that science, and all will grant that 
he possesses qualifications which peculiarly fit him to preside 
over the British Association in the Modern Athens. Among 
living geologists he is unsurpassed for facility of exposition, 
breadth of culture, and grace of literary style. We are 
not then surprised to find in the present address some 
s which are well worth careful consideration, with 
others marked by exceptional felicity of diction, while its 
lucidity and freedom from technicalities made it highly 
interesting to a large general audience. 

Speaking in Edinburgh, where so much of his own life 
has been spent, where “the encircling green hills and grey 
crags gave him in boyhood the impulse which furnished the 
work and joy” of his life, Sir A. Geikie, a natural 
inspiration, takes as the keynote of his address some 
episodes in the history of geology, in which the scientific 
men of Edinburgh were exceptionally prominent. The 
epoch renders the selection of this theme peculiarly appro- 
priate. This year, as he reminds his audience, is practically 
the centenary of the announcement of Hutton’s theory of 
the earth. Of this theory, which, when elucidated by 
Hutton’s great disciple, Playfair, and elaborated with an 
exceptional wealth of illustration by Lyell, placed geology 
on a scientific instead of a hypothetical basis, the present 
address gives a clear and succinct sketch. It is to Hutton 
more than to any other man that geologists are indebted 
for teaching them to search patiently for facts, and to subject 
the same to inductive treatment. Hutton perceived that 
the crust of the earth testified to the working of processes 
analogous to those which are still in action. Rocks 
“which are now portions of dry land” bore record that 
“they were originally sheets of gravel, sand, and mud 
which had been worn from the face of long-vanished 
continents, and after being spread over the floor of 
the sea were consolidated into compact stone, and were 
finally broken up and raised once more to form part 
of the dry land.” It followed, then, that “by the 
action of running water the materials of the solid land 
are in a state of continual decay and rt to the 
ocean,” and that the ocean floor itself is liable from time 
to time to be upheaved by some mighty terrestrial force.” 
Hutton also perceived that, in addition to the dislocations 
produced by these causes, masses of molten rock, which had 
subsequently cooled and crystallized, had been injected into 
the fissured crust and sometimes been poured out upon its 
surface. He was, in short, the father of uniformitarian 

logy. Like all truths, this at first had to fight an uphill 
fattle ; it was coldly received by the scientific world, it was 
denounced as unorthodox by the theological; it had to 
struggle for existence, even in its birthplace, against the 
strange medley of accurate mineralogy, imperfect observa- 
tion, and unsound reasoning which were combined in the 
antagonistic theory of Werner; but at last it conquered, 
and now, as is common with great truths, it is sometimes 
perverted to a superstition. “ 

This brings us to the part of Sir A. Geikie’s address 
which will excite most comment among geologists. He 
does not shrink from affirming that the disciples of 
Hutton and of Lyell have occasionally gone astray through 
stopping their ears to the teaching of other sciences; 
nay, have been sometimes a little deaf to the warnings 
of their own. In the stratified rocks an evolution is in- 
dicated in the creatures which have tenanted the earth ; 
analogy that the same may be true of the 
earth itself. Doubtless its earliest records have seemed 


illegible, but the attempt to decipher them, so the President 
appears to hint, was too readily abandoned. The geologist 
has postulated an almost boundless succession of eons in the 
past. Take time enough, he has affirmed, and the processes 
of decay and growth and change will suffice to “drag down. 
wonian hills,” and to transform the softest mud into the 
hardest crystalline rock. But is there time enough? Here, 
as the President intimates, the Physicist steps in and dis- 
honours these unlimited drafts on the Bank of Time. We 
may demur with good reason to the accuracy of the nume- 
rical results at which the latter has arrived ; we may justly 
refuse, as the mathematical processes involve observations 
where inaccuracy is possible, to make light of the results of 
inductive reasoning from geological facts; but though we insist 
that the whole history of the globe cannot be contracted into 
ten or even twenty millions of years, we must allow (says the 
President) that nature has occasionally acted in somewhat 
different modes and at a rather quicker pace than the un- 
compromising uniformitarian is ready to concede. Sir A. 
Geikie seems prepared to admit that “terrestrial cata- 
strophes even on a colossal scale” might be of the 
economy of the globe. But in making this ission he 
seems to use the term “ catastrophe ” in a sense, geologically 
speaking, somewhat novel ; for as an example of “the more 
recent and best known of them” he quotes the Ice Age. 
But, inasmuch as he grants that this age endured for many 
thousands of years, it, though in the popular sense a cata- 
strophe to the region affected, is not one in the scientific. By 
a catastrophe geologists hitherto, we believe, have meant 
the upheaving of mountain chains from ocean depths, the 
hurling of vast deluges of water over ill-starred con- 
tinents by these rocky leviathans at play, or explosions 
such as those of which Krakatoa and Saugir (if re- 
port be true) are modern and moderate representatives. 
Of these—the catastrophes of the geologists—it may be 
doubted whether the records of the rocks give us any 
evidence, so far as they have been at present deciphered ; 
just as it may be disputed whether the extension of a = 
northern ice-sheet to the shore of France—which, if we 
rightly understand him, Sir A. Geikie admits—is yin | 
more than a pious opinion of an extreme school of glaci 
geologi ese, however, are minor details ; the impor- 
tant is that Sir A. Geikie commits himself to the opinion 
that the uniformitarian doctrine has been pressed too far 
by some of its most zealous advocates. 

Of course this opinion is not precisely novel. It has 
been for some time gaining ground among geologists. It 
was expressed before the British Association in one of the 
evening discourses at the Bath meeting in 1888 (though 
Sir A. Geikie has probably forgotten the fact, since he is 
silent on the subject); it was repeated by the same geo- 
logist in more emphatic terms, as the result of further in- 
vestigations, in the last Rede Lecture at Cambridge. But 
this advocate took a bolder position than is adventured 
at present by Sir A. Geikie, for he asserted that a study 
of the rocks themselves indicated that the crystalline 
schists and gneisses must have been formed under condi- 
tions which appear, at an early period of the earth’s history, 
to have been general and wide extending, but subsequently 
rare and local. This, however, is merely an _ historical 
detail. The point of most scientific importance in Sir 
A. Geikie’s address is that the Director-General of the 
British Geological Survey has abandoned that extreme 
uniformitarian position which of late years has ap 
to find favour in official circles. This change of posi- 
tion has been a natural consequence, though probably he 
did not at the time foresee it, from that other “great 
surrender,” when it was announced that the Murchisonian 


hypothesis—namely, that the e schists of the 
Central Highlands were metamorphosed sediments of 
icol, 


Cambrian age—must be abandoned, and that James 

the humble Aberdonian professor, was substantially right 
where the “ King of Siluria” was . As on that occa- 
sion, so on the present, Sir A. Geikie done service to 
science by the admission that official geologists—even as 
Churches—may err. The lesson may be useful to some of 
his subordinates who have been wont to plume themselves 
on “a rational uniformitarianism ” as a security — the 
errors of dissenters without the official pale. In future 
they will do well to remember, when they are tempted to 
bear themselves proudly, that, in the well-known words, 
“ we are all fallible mortals, even the youngest among us.” 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


INCE the defeat of the Free Coinage Bill strong efforts 
are being made in New York to run up the prices of 
American securities. It is to be hoped that the British 
public will not be induced to join in the speculation ; at all 
events, investors will do well to avoid the American market 
for some time to come, for it is difficult to see how the 
American Government can escape from the unwise silver 
policy on which it has embarked without serious trouble, 
perhaps even without a crisis. Allowing for the 20 millions 
sterling in gold which. has to be kept as a reserve to secure 
the exchangeability of the greenbacks—that is, the old 
Treasury notes issued during the Civil War, and the 28} 
millions sterling of gold ear-marked in the Treasury as a 
security for the gold certificates outstanding—the Treasury 
holds of that metal not quite 3 millions sterling, which it is 
free to use for any purpose whatsoever. But the Treasury 
is liable for demands which may come upon it at any 
moment exceeding 110 millions sterling. Firstly, there 
were actually in circulation on the 1st day of July 19 
millions sterling of new Treasury notes—that is, notes issu 
in payment for silver bought under the Act of 1890—and 
those notes are being increased by the purchase every month 
of 44 million ozs. of silver—that is, by not far short of a 
million sterling every month. The Act of 1890 authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem these new Treasury 
notes at his discretion either in gold or in silver. But he 
soon found that they could not be kept in circulation; 
in other words, they would not be accepted by bankers if 
they were to be redeemed in silver ; therefore, he pledged 
himself that he would redeem them in gold, and up to the 
present he has kept his promise. While, therefore, the free 
gold in the Treasury, which did not amount to quite 3 
millions sterling on the 1st July, has been seriousl 
reduced by the gold exports to Europe since then, the 19 
millions sterling of new Treasury notes have, on the other 
hand, been increased by the purchases of silver. They 
amount, therefore, to considerably over 20 millions sterling 
at present, and they are all redeemable, according to the 
promise of the Treasury, in gold. Secondly, there are 
about 28 millions sterling of National Bank notes in circu- 
lation in the United States. These notes are secured by 
the deposit in the Treasury of interest-bearing bonds of the 
United States, and the United States Government under- 
takes to redeem them in cash when presented. It is 
true that they may be redeemed either in gold or in green- 
backs—the greenbacks themselves being, of course, redeem- 
able in gold. But it is obvious that if the Treasury were 
to refuse gold on demand the National Bank notes would 
immediately become depreciated. Itis the confidence of the 
public that it can get gold for them when it pleases that gives 
them their high vaiue. Thus we find that new Treasury notes 
and National Bank notes amounting to over 48 millions 
sterling are in the hands of the public at the present time, 
and are all redeemable in gold, while the Treasury holds, 
in order to redeem them, only between two and three 
millions sterling in the metal. Lastly, there are over 
6s millions sterling of silver certificates in circulation. The 
ilver certificates are redeemable at the Treasury only in 
silver; that is to say, the holder cannot insist on being paid 
in anything but silver coin. But they have been got into 
circulation and pass from hand to hand at their full 
nominal value, because hitherto it has always been possible 
to exchange these silver certificates for bank-notes, green- 
backs, new Treasury notes, and gold certificates at will, 
and for any of these latter gold is paid at the Treasury. 
Consequently the real cause why the silver certificates 
circulate at their full legal value is that there never hitherto 
has been any difficulty in exchanging them for other kinds 
of currency redeemable in gold, and thus there has been 
no difficulty in getting gold for the silver certificates. 
Adding these 65 millions sterling of silver certificates to 
the 48 millions sterling of notes and bank-notes 
referred to above, we get a total of 113 millions 
sterling of various kinds of paper money circulating in 
the United States in the belief on the part of the public 
that gold can be had for the paper at any time required. 
But at the t moment the Treasury holds not very 
much more 2 millions sterling in gold to make good 
this belief of the public. It is clear that if anything were 
to happen to shake the public belief, and there were in 
consequence to be a run upon the Treasury for gold, it would 
not be able to pay out the metal, unless it drew upon the 


fund set apart specially for securing the exchangeability of 
the greenbacks and redeeming the gold certificates. But if 
the Treasury were to do this, all holders of greenbacks and 
gold certificates would only too probably take alarm, gold 
might go to a premium, and a panic might ensue. It is to 
be hoped that the Government will find some means of pre- 
venting alarm, and that the Congress soon to be elected 
will deal wisely with the problem. But until it is dealt 
with, British investors will do well not to be beguiled by 
the assurances of speculators. 

The silver difficulty in the United States is prolonging 
the crisis through which the world is passing. A few 
months ago confidence was rapidly reviving here, new en- 
terprises were being engaged in, and business in every 
direction was improving. But the heavy fall in silver, the 
failure of the New Oriental Bank, and the increase of 
apprehension in the United States, put a stop to all that. 
Every one since has been afraid to incur new risks; gold, 
consequently, is still coming in large amounts from abroad ; 
during the week ended Wednesday night the Bank of 
England received 423,000/. net, and more is coming. It is 
difficult to lend from day to day at even 4 per cent., and 
the rate of discount is little better than } per cent. 

Naturally the silver market is still more affected. The 
price of the metal fell on Thursday to 39d. per oz., a quo- 
tation touched only once before, yet everybody feels that. 
there must be a further fall. Everywhere the demand is. 
falling off, and even the demand for India Council bills. 
is exceedingly small, the amount sold this week being very 
disappointing. Whether alarm springs up in the United 
States and silver and silver notes fall to a discount, or 
whether a crisis is avoided and the purchases of silver are 
stopped, it seems clear that the consumption of silver must 
decrease very considerably, and that there must, therefore, 
be a heavy fall in the metal. 

As stated above, the great operators in New York are, in 
spite of all their embarrassments, trying to manipulate the 
market. Theyargue that, money being always scarce and dear 
in New York in the autumn, gold exports will now cease, and 
that there is every probability of gold being attracted from 
Europe ; that the harvest will again be excellent, that the 
exports of all kinds will be very large during the next 
twelve months, that the railway earnings in consequence 
will be on a great scale, that trade will improve, and that, 
therefore, there must be a marked rise in all American 
railroad securities. The great operators have the strongest 
motives for painting the situation in the brightest colours. 
An exceptionally large proportion of American securities is 
now held in America, and those who are most apprehensive 
respecting silver are naturally the most eager to sell to 
European investors. We trust, however, that European in- 
vestors will be on their guard, and will not be tempted by 
the optimist opinions that are likely to be spread. If there 
is a silver crisis in the United States, there clearly 
must be a great fall in American securities; and if, on the 
other hand, a crisis is averted, and the purchases of silver 
are stopped, there must be such a fall in silver as will dis- 
organize the trade of the silver-using countries, and will, 
therefore, have a very depressing effect upon the London 
market. As yet British investors have not been persuaded 
to buy. In Paris and Berlin, too, strong efforts are being 
made to raise prices, The report thata Paris bank is about 
to lend two millions sterling to the Spanish Government. 
has been made use of to put up Spanish bonds, and the 
intelligence that the Russian Government is inclined to 
open negotiations for a commercial fonts. wim Germany 
has had a good influence upon the Berlin Bourse. But our 
readers should bear in mind that the great capitalists, both 
in Paris and Berlin, have locked up a very incenvenient 
pest of their capital in unsaleable securities; that 

ussia is in a desperate state from famine, famine-fever, 
and cholera; and that it is difficult to see how Spain can. 
go m very much longer paying the full interest on her 

ebt. Furthermore, if political troubles should arise out of 
the Russian advance on the Pamirs, there cannot fail to be 
a fall upon all the Bourses, 

The est prospects both at home and abroad are better 
than seemed at all probable a couple of months ago. Even 
the unfavourable July has not done as much harm as was 
believed at the time. In France the yield will be much 
better than last year, and generally a fair average is ex- 


all over Western Europe. In Spain, however, much 
has been done by the intense heat, and the reports 
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‘Company on Thursday announced a dividend on the Ordi- 
nary stock at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum, which 
compares with 6} per cent. twelve months ago; the Great 
Western dividend was announced on the same day, the rate 


being 4} per cent. against 5 per cent. a year ago. 


There being no great investment demand at present the 
highest classes of securities have changed in value very 


little during the week. Even in home railway stocks the 


movements are not very considerable, though most of the 

s of the heavy lines have recovered. Great Western 
closed on Thursday at 167, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 1}; Midland closed at 156, a rise of 3; 
closed at 1554, also a rise of In the 


_ American department the movements have been more 


numerous and more decided. Beginning with the speculative 
-securities, which investors should not touch at all, we find that 
Erie shares closed on Thursday afternoon at 29}, a rise com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of } ; Union Pacific shares 
closed at 39},a rise of 3; and Atchison closed at 40}, a rise of 
13. Coming next to the sound dividend-paying stocks, we 
find that New York Central shares closed on Thursday at 
116}, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of }; 
Lake Shore closed at 1384, a rise of 1; Illinois Central 
closed at 1053, a rise of 1}; and Louisville and Nashville 
closed at 72%, a rise of 137. In the Argentine railway 
market there have been no movements worth notice, but 
tthe Government securities are all lower. Argentine Five 
r Cents of ’86 closed at 63}, a fall of 1; and the 
ding Loan closed at 57, a fall of 3, Brazilian Four 
and a Halfs closed at 62}, a fall of 3. Coming next to 
inter-Bourse securities, we find little ge; the advance 
of last week, however, has been well maintained. But 
Spanish is an exception, the price at the closing on Thurs- 


day having been 63, a rise of 1} compared with the 


or wee Thursday. Amongst miscellaneous, Guinness 
inary stock closed at 323-6,a rise of as much as 4, 
while Allsopp Ordinary closed at 14-16, a fall of 3. 


THE THEATRICAL YEAR, 


LS Neen dramatic season for the year 1891-1892 came to 
’ an end on Saturday night last with Miss Ellen Terry’s 
annual benefit at the Lyceum. If we take a retrospective 
glance at its successes and failures, we easily realize that 
it has been, according to all evidence, one of the most 
unfortunate known to the annals of our stage. Many 
‘were the causes which led to so unsatisfactory a state of 
affairs, not the least of which was the untimely death of 
the Duke of Clarence, which early in the year shed a 
gloom over the social life of the country. Yet it was not, 
we think, entirely to these misfortunes that the tribulations 
-of so many managers are to be attributed. We cannot help 
thinking that not a few of their troubles were of their own 
seeking. In the first place, if we except three or four leading 
theatres, justly renowned for their judicious managements, few 
‘theatres produced plays calculated to attract large audiences, 
especially when we remember the high rate of admission 
charged. Then, again, the fatal policy of imitating a 
success at one house by following suit at a score of others 
was adopted in many instances this year with disastrous 
results ; for surely it does not always follow that because a 
comic opera or society drama is a “ draw” at one well- 
known theatre an indifferent imitation of it should prove 
attractive elsewhere. 

No question has been more discussed this season than 
that of reducing the scale of the prices of admission to the 
more comfortable seats in the theatres. Of course it will 
be always impossible to charge less than is demanded at 
present for the best seats at houses, such as the Lyceum, 
where classical works are produced on a scale of extraordi- 
nary magnificence. But ‘is it, we ask, reasonable to expect 
people te pay the same prices to see plays which have cost 

ttle or nothing to “mount,” and the acting of which, 
though fairly good, is not at all exceptional? Under the pre- 
sent system theatres which offer only very ordinary attractions 
are doomed to find their best seats can only be filled by re- 
course to the “deadhead” system, one of the very worst 
imaginable. In no other city are the theatrical entertain- 
ments so expensive as in London. The American scale of 


admission is almost identical with what it was in England 
five-and-twenty years ago, and yet the performances given 
are quite as elaborate as they are here. As matters stand, 
it is undoubtedly a fact that the majority of the metro- 
politan theatres are getting out of touch with that large 
and highly-educated section of the public, whose income 
does not warrant injudicious extravagance in the matter 
of amusements, and it thus happens that thousands of 
people only go once or twice in the season to the theatre 
who would otherwise go, as people do on the Continent, very 
frequently. Mr. Horace Sedger made an attempt to give 
a series of matinées of The Mountebanks at reduced prices, 
and at each performance the house was crowded to excess, 
and it was found that even the professional deadhead did 
not venture to ask for places he could easily afford to 
purchase. We are fully aware that there are many diffi- 
culties in the way of the manager who wishes to reduce his 
scale of charges, and that among them not the least is the 
extravagant salaries which have lately been paid to actors 
and actresses whose qualifications do not warrant the terms 
they demand. Be this as it may, we feel pretty certain 
that before long a complete reform will take place in almost 
every branch of theatrical administration. 

During the last season we are surprised to note how few 
plays of any merit have been produced. The best in every 
way was undoubtedly Mr. Pinero’s well-written domestic 
comedy, The Times, which has met with only moderate suc- 
cess at Terry's Theatre. Mr. Sydney Grundy’s drama at 
the Garrick, A Fool's Paradise, was also a fairly interesting 
piece which served to bring into prominence the remarkable 
gifts of Miss Olga Nethersole. It was, however, not sufli- 
ciently excellent to “draw the town,” and was replaced 
not long since by the ever-popular A Pair of Spectacles by 
the same dramatist. Mr. Oscar Wilde’s much-discussed 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, at the St. James's, was fortunate 
enough to please the fashionable world ; which also felt much 
interest in the clever parody of it at the Comedy. Artisti- 
cally it certainly suffered at first by the absence from 
the cast of Miss Winifred Emery, whose return to the 
stage, rather late in the season, gave additional interest to 
the character of the heroine. 

We willsimply record Mr. H. A. Jones's brief season at 
the Avenue. The Crusaders, whatever may have been its 
merits, lacked those which please the public; and Judah, 
without Mr. Willard as its curious hero, failed to revive 
the drooping fortunes of the author-manager, and this not- 
withstanding a remarkably strong company. The return 
to the London stage, after a prolonged absence at the an- 
tipodes, of Miss Janet Achurch, was not as great a success 
as her many friends would have wished it to have been. For 
our part we rejoice to find that Londoners steadily refuse 
to have anything to do with the “ Master” and his works, 
and that even A Doll's Eouse failed to fill so small 
a theatre as the Avenue. Nor were the Scandinavian 
dramatist’s works more fortunate when produced, by ad- 
mirable interpreters, at the Vaudeville, and after a very 
brief season Miss Elizabeth Robbins and Miss Marion 
Lea realized to their cost that, however well they might 
act in Hedda Gabler and Rosmersholm, the public would 
have nothing to do with plays of so unpleasant a character. 
Mr, Thomas Thorne’s subsequent season was not much more 
fortunate, and Mr. Haddon Chambers’s unsatisfactory but 
well-written drama, Zhe Hon. Herbert, soon had to yield to 
Sophia, which, in its turn, proved much less successful than 
was ex 

Niobe at the Strand has filled the theatre better than was 
at first anticipated. Cinderella Up Too Late, a meaningless 
burlesque at the Gaiety, was on the verge of premature 
collapse when Miss Lottie Collins was summoned from a 
suburban Music-hall to take the town by storm with the 
most exasperating of popular street songs since “ Pop goes the 
Weasel.” The Vicar of Bray at the Savoy, and Blue-Eyed 
Susan at the Prince of Wales’, met only with moderate suc- 
cess. The Mountebanks, by Messrs. Gilbert and Cellier, has 
been by far the most popular of the numerous works of this 
class produced this season. It still occupies the stage of the 
Lyric, and is likely to do so until quite late in the autumn. 
The Shaftesbury Theatre has not witnessed the uction 
of a single piece of the least merit, and Mr. Kyrie Bellew’s 
unfortunate Hero and Leander closed a season which has 
confirmed a popular prejudice against a very handsome 
theatre, which simply needs good management to render it 
as fortunate as any other. : 

The attempt at the Adelphi to replace the time-honoured 
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_ kind of popular melodrama with which this theatre is 


associated by a romantic play dealing with the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the Stuarts did not win much popularity ; 
but we cannot help thinking that this was due rather to 
the lack of dramatic interest in yt ves of The White Rose, 
and to its very stilted and old-fashioned dialogue, rather 
than to any popular prejudice against historical dramas in 
neral, 

e 'The Lyceum has had its usual and well-deserved success. 
Henry VIII. may not be a particularly interesting play— 
and this notwithstanding its many famous scenes—but 
as a medium for the display of superb scenery and gorgeous 
costumes it is, perhaps, the best of Shakspeare’s historical 
dramas. Although the play has always been, even in 
ancient times, used as a vehicle for the display of stage 
pageantry, we feel certain it has never previously been seen 
on so grand a scale as at the Lyceum. We are promised 
for next year a revival of King Lear, with Mr. Irving as 
the King, Miss Terry as Cordelia, and Miss Genevieve 
Ward as Goneril. Mr. Irving, moreover, announces his 
intention of Lord Tennyson's A’Beckett, with 
himself as the Archbishop, Miss Ward as Queen Eleanor, 
and Miss Terry as Fair Rosamond. 

We have often recorded with pleasure Mr. Brandon 
Thomas’s most successful “triple bill” at the Court 
Theatre. We have reason to believe that next season its 
success will be even greater than this, by the introduction 
of one or two exceptionally interesting plays by well-known 
authors. 

At the Haymarket Theatre Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s attempt 
to revive Hamlet was even more successful than he expected, 
and proved that there is always in London a very large 

ublic eager to see Shakspeare’s plays well acted and taste- 
fally produced. Peril succeeded, and closed a successful 
season at a theatre which is among the few remaining 
to us that boast historical associations, and which is 
apparently destined under its present management to con- 
tinue its brilliant traditions. 

Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s season at the National Opera 
House was phenomenally prosperous. Not so M. Coquelin’s 
brief stay at the Comique, when the production of that fine 
play Thermidor attracted scarcely any attention even from 
the members of the foreign colony, notwithstanding the 
excellency of the performance. 


CHESS TOURNAMENTS. 


pD*® TARRASCH, of Nuremberg, who has won the 
chief prize in the Dresden Chess Tournament with the 
fine score of twelve out of a possible sixteen, may not at first 
sight ap to have done so well as he did at Breslau in 
1889 and at Manchester in 1890. On these two occasions 
he faced a somewhat larger number of opponents and did 
not lose a single game. At Dresden he lost outright to 
Albin, and had to be content with a draw against six of 
the strongest players. It must be remembered, however, 
that the eighteen masters who met to try conclusions last 
month in the Saxon capital included at least a dozen of 
the most formidable chess-players in the world. The six 
with whom Tarrasch drew—not counting Alapin, whose 
_- were wiped out—were Blackburne, Makovetz, 

iéses, Mason, Walbrodt, and Bardeleben. Against five, 
if not all of these, it is an honour even to draw. The 
champion ought not to have lost to Albin, as may 
be easily proved on paper; and to this extent he 
showed himself out of form for the first time in public 
play during the past four years. He is distinguished, 
as a rule, by remarkable circumspection, which leads him 
to decline small advantages arising from apparently weak 
moves on the part of a strong antagonist, which may be 
only in the nature of a trap or a feint. He prefers to rely 
on the soundness of his own advance, and on the steady 
accumulation of advantage in his general position resulting 
from superior judgment on each successive move. It is this 
cumulative gain of a player playing his best which 
wins a majority of matches and tournaments. Dr. Tarrasch 
was once jocularly asked to impart the secret of his success. 
“Get a won game first,” he said, “and then keep it.” There 
is plenty of pith in that casual remark. It is extremely 
dangerous tc attempt to force a win from an equal player by 
aggressive tactics ; and it is tame work at the best to rely 


merely on the mistakes of your opponent. But a player 
who can secure “ the better game” in the first fifteen or 
twenty moves, and who can pretty well answer for himself 
that an advantage once obtained shall not be thrown awa‘ 
either by rashly pressing it or by relaxing his efforts, 

a better chance in the long run than the most brilliant and 
dashing of his rivals. As a matter of fact, this style of play 
characterizes most strong players of the modern school, and 
Dr. Tarrasch is only primus inter pares. The Dresden 
tournament has raised the reputation of the German masters 
very considerably. Makovetz of Austria and Porges of 
Hungary tie for second and third places; Marco of Austria 
and Walbrodt of Germany tie for fourth and fifth. These 
four, hitherto known to comparatively few Englishmen, 
have beaten not only our own representatives, but also 
compatriots as strong as Winawer, Bardeleben, and Albin. 
One effect of the contest is to stimulate the desire to see 
Tarrasch matched against Steinitz and Tchigorin ; for there 
is reason to believe that the Nuremberg doctor would play 
a series of games with a single opponent as steadily as he 
plays all comers in a tournament. If he would play Lasker 
first, so much the better. 


RACING. 


ie oak ended as it began, in splendid weather, 

and, though it may seem ancient history now, we 
must go back to it. Mr. H. Milner’s Medora made an 
example of her opponents in the Rous Memorial, and she 
is evidently as smart as we wrote she probably would be, 
after her performance at Leicester; but she is only a small 
filly, just about fifteen hands we should guess. Mr. Douglas 
Baird’s Martagon, as we anticipated last week, won the 
Goodwood Cup after a most determined set-to with Blue 
Green. The latter horse was under a disadvantage in 
having to make his own running, which he did at a real 
good pace, but Martagon’s speed was just too much for him. 
“Tt never rains but it pours” was verified when Mr. D. 
Baird won the rich Prince of Wales’s Stakes with Silene, a 
filly of his own breeding by St. Simon out of Palmflower. 
Mr. Abington’s Newmarket won the Singleton Stakes 
from the well-backed Shemer by a head, which perhaps. 
he was lucky to do. On Friday, with a continuance 
of the charming weather, Lady Bob opened the ball 
with a very easy win in the Findon Stakes, and Shemer, 
in the hands of that wonderful little boy Bradford, 
atoned for his previous defeat. The Rothschild colours 
have certainly had a very bad time this season, so 
Lottery’s easy win in the Chesterfield Stakes was welcomed, 
though it was not much to boast of, seeing that the four- 
year-old winner was only carrying 6 st..6 La Filéche 
made her first appearance since she just struggled home an 
Oaks winner, and in the Nassau Stakes she gained a 
ridiculously easy victory over Broad Corrie (to whom she 
gave 7 lbs.) and three others. We saw Broad Corrie give 
Kyle 16 Ibs. and an easy beating at Liverpool, so that La 
Fiéche’s success has merit about it, and after the race there 
was some heavy speculation over the St. Leger, a prominent 
owner taking eight thousand to a thousand about Baron 
Hirsch’s mare, whilst twenty-five thousand to one thousand 
was booked to The Lover, a horse that we wrote last week 
as perhaps the best outsider in the race. ' 

And now a few words on the St. r. It is opening 
out as its decision gets nearer. Orme retired to 2 to 5 
offered ; and though we thought and expressed our opinion, 
after the Eclipse Stakes, that he would win the St. Leger, 
yet now we must confess that our faith in his doing so is 
shaken a little. It seems to us to have been a risk to run 
him at Goodwood. He was so seriously amiss in the spring 
that it is almost certain that he cannot be at his best now ; 
and two severe races, to our mind, must be prejudicial to. 
his chance at Doncaster. He is certainly a marvellously 
game colt, and has a most extraordinary constitution ; but. 
we should have preferred his Leger chance if he had not 
run at Goodwood. La Fléche won like the good honest 
mare that she has shown herself to be, and if she carries 
the Baron’s first colours in preference to Watercress, she is 
certain to be prominent at the finish of the Leger. It is. 
the mares’ month. It is not often that the winner of the 
Derby is quoted at 8 to 1 for the Leger, yet Sir Hugo 
reuse d at this price, and should have an excellent chance 
into the bargain. We do not believe that his form at Ascot 
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_ ‘was correct, and expect him to run well, if not to win out- 


right, at Doncaster. St. Damien is also well backed, but 


- to our mind he is lacking in length and scope for the St. 


Leger course, besides there are too many excuses for him in 
his races this year for us to make him our choice. Water- 
cress is one of the biggest and most massive colts in train- 
ing, but is a good performer in public. We shall not, how- 
ever, select him. At the time of writing, Sir Hugo and 


. The Lover take our fancy. Sir Hugo is engaged at York, 


but we know not if he runs there ; but he is so well bred, so 
well adapted for the course, and a Derby winner, that we 
shall have him on our side in the Great Northern Race. 
There was racing at Portsmouth Park on Saturday, and 
at Hurst Park and Alexandra Park on Monday, the former 


- noticeable for the three wins of horses belonging to clever 


Mr. Heasman, and another winning bracket at the last- 
mentioned place for Cabin Boy is noticeable. Ripon also 
had its Bank Holiday sport, but suffered from the with- 
drawal of Mr. R. C. Vyner’s horses. 

Brighton began on Tuesday in rather dull weather, but 
the attendance was a very good one. Noverre was quick 
out of slips in the Marine Plate, and in the hands of Morny 
Cannon won easily by three lengths from Flyaway, who 
has not fulfilled her two-year-old promise. That mare, 
Lady Rosebery, won the Brighton Stakes with 9 st. on her 
back, a good performance, as Coromandel and Metallic were 
in receipt of plenty of weight. Best Man, who was cer- 
tainly very unlucky to be beaten, succumbed to Lady 
Can by a neck in the Corporation Plate, and Cabin 
Boy wound up a fair day’s racing by beating Opoponax b 
a neck in the Henfield Stakes. This is Cabin Boy’s eleven 
consecutive winning race, his only defeat having been when, 
at Newmarket in April, he ran second to Dunvegan in a 
large field. As he will probably win many more races before 
the season is over, his record promises to be an extra- 

one. 

On Wednesday the sport was again excellent. Iddes- 
leigh, who was very favourably handicapped, easily secured 
the High Weight Plate from Fiibustier and three others. 
The Brighton Cup (1 mile) brought out Buccaneer, 
ef Rosebery, Mark Price, and Workington—who 

ished in the order their names are written— Buccaneer, 


_ who was an odds-on chance, winning by a neck, after a 
_ pretty race, and it was a good performance, as he was con- 
_ ceding Mr. Abington’s good mare 3lbs. Workington was 


beaten a long way from home, and perhaps has seen his 
best day, though looking as handsome and neat as ever. 
Lady Rosebery can give Colonel North and Lord Rosslyn 
a sort of guide to the match between Buccaneer and 
Nunthorpe ; for her ladyship ran very fairly in the Liver- 
pool Cup won by Nunthorpe when giving 8 lbs. to that 
good horse, and on this form it should be a near thing be- 
tween the two. Anyhow it is a sporting match, and should 
provide a most interesting contest. 

Next week we have Redcar, in the North, and Kempton 
Park, in the South, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Paisley 
and Windsor following them. Redcar is to us always a 
pleasant meeting, and the course leaves nothing to be desired, 
unless heavy rain falls, when it becomes holding. The Fif- 
teenth Kirkleatham Biennial for three-year-olds does not 
contain the names of any cracks, and Cardrona, Golden 
Drop, and Carmilhan seem the best of them, unless Back- 
biter has improved. The Redcar Two-year-old Stakes 
boasts a large entry, of whom Harbinger has a penalty for 
his Goodwood win. Mr. Lowther and Sir James Joicey are 
each certain to run one of their nominations, and a good 
field may be expected to start. We shall take Ormac as 
our selection, as we saw him run very creditably at Gosforth 
Park, where he was third to New Guinea and Allan Ramsay. 

ealar’s name is in the Sixteenth Kirkleatham Biennial, and 
he should win on his Ascot form. The Great National 
Breeders’ Foal Stakes is imposing with 99 entries, but 
they are a moderate lot. Llanthony has a 10 lbs. penalty, 
but we cannot see what is to beat him if he runs. 
Inferno, even with 12 Ibs. extra, may win the Wilton Plate. 
At Kempton we have an International Breeders’ Two-year- 
old Stake, wherein Minting Queen must have a chance, if 
started ; and Dunure looks as well as anything in the City 
of London Breeders’ Foal Stakes. Not that the breeder 
must necessarily reside in the City, as, perhaps, may occur 
to some readers. 

A well-known writer in Baily’s Magazine calls attention 
to the inconvenience caused to breeders of thoroughbred 
stock, and the racing world generally, by the delay in pub- 


lishing the General Stud Book. It certainly would be 
much more convenient if a volume was published every two 

ears. No doubt the trouble and labour in its publication 
is arduous and complicated; but we are quite in accord 
with “ Borderer” in Baily as to the importance of its more 
frequent issue. 


THE DARING EQUESTRIAN ACT. 
LL in! Allin! All in to begin! 
Walk up! Walk up from below ! 
For the cackle is done and the ‘osses will run— 
Walk up! Walk up for the show! 


There is never a one that has seen such fun 
As he'll have with our equine pranks, 

At the first sharp flip of the Liberal whip 
On those hard-mouthed animals’ flanks. 


Mr. Merriman’s there, in your own L-b--ch-re, 
And the five wild steeds bare-backed— 
Take your seats while you can, for “the Grand Old Man 
In his daring equestrian act.” 
The Absolute King of the sawdust ring 
In his octogenarian prime! 
He’s stripping inside for his farewell ride— 
Be in time! Walk up! Be in time! 


And O! such a five! such a team to drive ! 
Such beggars to jib and to shy ! 

Such muscle and bone! such wills of their own ! 
Such a devil of vice in the eye! 


There's the Irish colt that is longing to bolt, 
And to make for his native Green, 

And who lays back his ears at the sound of the cheers 
When they play “ God save the Queen.” 


There’s the shire-horse “ Hodge” that we bought by » 
dodge 
From a paddock of acres three ; 
There's that pony that hails from the valleys of Wales, 
A most intractable Gee. 


And the artisan’s moke that stops at the stroke 
Of a specified hour on the clock, 

And that brute half blind, with the kettle behind, 
The old teetotaller’s “ crock.” 


He has got up the steam—see! he bounds on his team, 
And off, on his pointed toes, 

With a kiss of the hand, at a crash from the band, 
The revered Phenomenon goes. 


With the airiest spring, as he rounds the ring, 
From one to another he’ll flit ; 

From the “ Eight-hours job ” to the little Welsh cob, 
And back to the Irish tit. 


They may cannon and swerve, in their crowding curve, 
They may jostle and plunge and bite, 

But he sticks to their backs as if cobbler his wax 
Were the chalk on his soles glued-tight. 


Will he manage the trick, or be thrown by a kick ? 
Or slip from the tails of his nags ? 

Catch foot in the edge of some paper-hoop pledge ? 
Or entangle himself with the “ flags ” ? 

Walk up, and you'll see ; but whichever it be, 
It is pluck searce short of sublime 

Such a team to bestride for a farewell ride— 
Be in time! Walk up! Be in time! 


REVIEWS. | 


THOMAS CARLYLE.* 


ALTHOUGH it has distinct merits as narrative, few 
passages of sound criticism, and at the end a refreshingly 
vigorous recognition of the great position of Carlyle, Mr. Nichol’s 
volume is disfigured all through by a mistake which at times 
* English Men of Letters—Thomas Ca By John Nichol, LL.D... 
M.A. Balliol, Oxon, Emeritus Professor of lish Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
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becomes absolutely offensive. This error, to put it in plain language, 
is his utter misconception of his proper relation to the subject of 
his memoir. In one of the later chapters of the book Mr. Nichol 
quotes Carlyle’s description of the reviewer who finds it “ most con- 
venient to perch himself resolutely, as it were, on the shoulder of 
his author, and therefrom to show as if he commanded him and 
looked down upon him by natural superiority of stature.” Change 
the word “ reviewer ” in this quotation for “ biographer,” and Mr. 
Nichol might be told “de te fabula” in one of those scraps of 
Latin of which he is rather fond. It is as neat a statement of 
his own attitude thfoughout as could well be wished for. 
Carlyle’s arrogance, ingratitude, unfairness, querulous weakness 
are all lectured as from a height from which we hope Mr. Nichol 
will never fall, for he will certainly break his neck. We can 
conceive of a Carlylean who should accompany his reading of 
much of this book with a running commentary of quotations from 
Sir Toby Belch. “O for a stone bow, to hit him in the eye,” and 
““ Shall this fellow live ?” would come naturally to the lips of such 
a one as Mr, Nichol lectures with the gravity of Malvolio— 
* quenching his familiar smile with an austere regard of control.” 
For our part we are content to remember the excuse which 
Sir Walter found for the didactic condescension of Reuben Butler. 
Mr. Nichol, though Emeritus, is still much of a professor, and there 
are times when he seems to be lecturing a clever but not quite 
satisfactory pupil. This is not the tone which is becoming in any 
Mr. Nichol to Carlyle. 
It is the easy and obvious answer to this complaint that those 
who make it are determined to find nothing but good in their 
hero, and will not listen to criticism. Mr. Nichol, who, from a 
sentence of his here and there, may be judged to have no exalted 
opinion of reviewers, will possibly make this yery reply. Our 
rejoinder is that his criticism does not hold the balance even. No 
critical estimate of any subject can be taken except by a man 
who can estimate the proportions of it, and their relative im- 
portance, Mr. Nichol has himself some excellent remarks on the 
minute critics who condemn the French Revolution because of a 
wrong number given to a regiment, or an error as to the colour of 
the coach in which the King and Queen endeavoured to escape. 
Accuracy in these things, he very justly says, is of small import- 
ance in comparison with the “dramatic power of making the 
past present and the distant near,” without which— 
“ Die Zeiten der Vergangenheit 
Sind uns ein Buch mit sieben Siegeln.” 


Very good doctrine ; but our complaint is that Mr. Nichol has 
committed a kindred mistake in his picture of Carlyle. He has 
insisted at disproportionate length on one side and on certain 
manifestations of Carlyle’s character. Moreover, that side and 
‘those manifestations are the least honourable. Now the Jues 
Boswelliana may be given up to whomsoever thinks worth while 
to worry it; but a certain loyalty is required from a biographer. 
If in his picture he gives prominence to what is worst, insists on 
it, quotes it at large, calls the reader’s attention to it at every turn, 
-~while he dismisses what is nobler in vague phrases of general praise, 
‘he is guilty of what is not only an artistic fault. The charge against 
Mr. Froude is not, as Mr. Nichol seems to think, that he was wrong 
in telling the truth. It is that he told one part ‘of the truth at dis- 
proportionate length, and with an excess of colouring, thereby 
producing what was emphatically a false and not a true account. 
Men who had known Carlyle only less intimately than Mr. 
Froude, if at all less intimately, did not recognize their friend in 
‘the hero of those famous four volumes. Now we have to object 
to Mr. Nichol, that what he has done is very largely to give us 
Mr. Froude’s book in little. It is characteristic of his method, 
that, though he can spare twelve pages of his little book for an 
introduction, though he gives a quotation nearly a page long from 
some abusive trash printed in a Glasgow newspaper, though he 
sacrifices pages further on to a précis of Mr. Anstey’s version of 
the Lectures on Literature, he makes little use of Charles Gavan 
Duffy, and even goes somewhat out of his way to append a note, 
which means that Sir Charles had utterly misunderstood the friend 
he had known fora lifetime. Since Mr. Froude’s book appeared a 
great mass of Carlyle’s correspondence, written at all periods of his 
life, has been printed. It abounds in passages of admirable criti- 
ciem or beautiful description, and in evidence that he could be of 
good aid and good counsel. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
his friendship for Emerson and his bearing in the estrangement 
between them. Mr. Nichol notices all this at just sufficient 
length to defend him against the charge of neglecting it. Now 
and then he comments on it in passages which may be usefully 
quoted to prove his impartiality. But he turns from it with a 
too manifest enjoyment to insist at length and with iteration on 
whatever gives him a text for deecanting on Carlyle’s ingratitude, 
his unfairness, and, what Mr. Nichol, in short, sums up as his 


= 
“evil behaviour.” We believe that the result is something false 
to fact, and therefore, in the case of a biographer, to art. When 
the whole mass of evidence, including the recorded opinions of 
men who knew Carlyle, is properly weighed, an impartial judge 
will, we are convinced, decide that, though not without human 
imperfections, he was sound in all “the nobler parts.” This is 
the master fact on which an “honest chronicler” would insist. 
By making the imperfection his favourite matter of comment 
and quotation, he produces what is not a portrait, but a 
caricature. 

Vitiated by such a cardinal fault as this, Mr. Nichol’s book 
would be disappointing, even if it were above reproach in 
technical workmanship. But it bristles with absurdities. There 
are juxtapositions of names which extort a burst of laughter. 
“Carlyle’s style is not that of Addison, of Berkeley, or of 
Helps,” says Mr. Nichol. What had Sir Arthur Helps done 
that he should be made ridiculous? Similarity of view on 
the slavery question, perhaps, accounts for Mr. Nichol’s atti- 
tude to Sir A. Helps; but, of course, the influence of such con- 
siderations in literary criticism is ruinous, Then there are 
sentences which are nearly equal to these implied judgments as 
pills to purge melancholy. “Carlyle, never unconscious of his 
prerogative and apostolic primogeniture, felt like a knight who 
had performed his vigils, and finding himself still ignored, 
became a knight of the rueful countenance.” What is an “ apo- 
stolic primogeniture”? The vigils, too, were performed before a 
man became a knight. Perhaps Mr. Nichol means that Carlyle felt 
like a bachelor who had performed his vigils, and had been refused 
the accolade—and who then made himself a “ Knight of the rueful 
countenance.” The incongruity of the phrase and the confusion 
of the metaphor are on a par. Mr. Nichol should learn to see 
his image clearly before he writes it down. But one would have 
to quote pages, including the whole introduction, of this book to 
give an adequate notion of Mr. Nichol’s efforts to be eloquent 
and his success in attaining to confused platitude. Again, there 
are judgments on questions of conduct which are amazing. Mr. 
Nichol thinks that Carlyle’s lamentations, confined to journals 
and his most confidential letters, deprived him of all right to 
blame the whining of Lord Byron, The comparison is highly 
inappropriate, Byron took all the world into his confidence, and 
made copy of his sins (absurdly exaggerated), or his sorrows 
(warmed up for the press). What the world had from Carlyle 
in his life was a shelf full of noble and inspiring literature. He 
did consume his own smoke in the sense that he did not clamour 
to the outer world, while by far the greater number of those to 
whom he did cry were his debtors for great services lavishly 
rendered out of his poverty and never boasted of by him. We 
are told that Carlyle ought not to have been disrespectful to 
Colenso because they were fighting the same battle. Mr. Nichol 
apparently sees no difference between the honourable enemy who 
fires into your water-line and the discontented third lieutenant 
who is caught trying to scuttle the ship. We are bid to wonder 
because Carlyle actually liked Landor personally, though he had 
formally expressed a restricted admiration for his work. But on 
the question of Carlyle’s relations to his contemporaries Mr. 
Nichol is almost irrational. He would have us believe that 
Carlyle envied, misjudged, and insulted every man of mark of his 
time ; and yet this book itself shows that he held life-long friend- 
ships with Thirlwall, Fitzgerald, Browning, and, we presume we 
may add without indiscretion, Mr. Tyndall, Mr. Huxley, Mr. 
Lecky, and Sir James Stephen, But upon the value of his 
friendship we have the evidence of Sir Charles Duffy and Mr. 
Venables—neither of them a man to let the greatest of mankind 
wipe his boots on him, 

We should be sorry to sin against our own rule by allowing a 
disproportionate space to the faults of this book; and will, there- 
fore, give the end of our review to its merits, with no more reser- 
vations than are strictly necessary. It gives, then, the facts of 
Carlyle’s life, in good order, and without important omission— 
though the introduction might well have been spared to make 
room for more detail. One fact it adds—namely, an abortive 
attempt made by some admirers to secure the election of Carlyle 
as Lord Rector of Glasgow University. The lamentable 
Ashburton episode is told with good sense and good taste. 
The critical estimate of Carlyle as man of letters, critic, 
and historian, and the examination of his “ political philosophy,” 
err rather by omission than by commission. There is no adequate 
estimate of Carlyle’s place among men of letters, and no approach 
to a sufficient analysis of his style. It is not an analysis to be 
told that he did not write like “ Addison, Berkeley, and Helps,” 
but with “the eccentricity of an eccentric being.” What 
eccentricity of what eccentric being? The phrase begs the 
question. The examination of his historical work contributes to 
our gaiety the delightful remark that the ‘Cromwell’ is “ super- 
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abounding in extract.” What did Mr. Nichol expect from a 
collection of a man's letters and speeches? Still, he does make 
it clear that he understands the key to Carlyle’s historical method 
and the explanation of his power—namely, the necessity he was 
under of getting the true dramatist’s grip of a man before he 
could feel any lasting interest in him, as was shown by his final 
decision not to write the Life of Montrose, because he could get 
no clear conception of what the Cavalier hero was really like. 
Mr. Nichol shakes his head not a little in the “ political” chapter 
over the slavery heresies (“a nadir of nonsense”), and the 
dreadful treatment given to the “pure patriotism of Mazzini.” 
As for this last, all we can say is that, if a gentleman does not 
understand what it was that angered Carlyle, and on one occa- 
sion his wife, in the pure patriotism of Mazzini, he is beyond the 
reach of argument. Yet, to put our best praise at the end as 
well as at the beginning, Mr. Nichol does see that he has had the 
fortune to deal with a very great writer, who was a very great 
force, and whose influence will endure. That essential truth he 
states in terms of no ambiguity, and when we compare his merit 
in that respect with the priggery of some “ brisk little somebody 
critics and whippersnappers in a rage to set things right” we 
feel disposed to forgive Mr. Nichol a great deal. 


FICTION.* 


Ms WENT WORTH’S IDEA fully comes up to the average 

of Mr, W. E. Norris’s works, and that average is far from 
a low one. Miss Wentworth was young, rich, and fairly good- 
looking, and she lived with her half-brother and his daughter, 
who was but a few years younger than herself. Having every- 
thing that she could want, she thought herself miserable, and 
felt inclined to retire from a world which used her so hardly ; so 
when she heard the “ Rev. the Hon. Ernest Compton” advocate 
the claims of his Anglican Brotherhood and Sisterhood, she 
determined to join it. Her offer of herself and her money was 
not accepted by the Rev. the Hon. with the effusion which she 
had expected; on the contrary, he gave her a snubbing, and 
recommended her to do her duty in her own state of life. That 
evening she was introduced to a very virtuous cavalry colonel, 
of whom more presently. While all this was going on, her 
niece was staying at a country house, where she fell in love 
with a wicked baronet. On the niece’s return to London, the 
wicked baronet flirted violently with her, and her selfish father, 
although he knew him to be wicked, tolerated him because he 
Was an amusing companion and of a hospitable disposition. 
One day the virtuous cavalry colonel and the wicked baronet 
happened to call at the Wentworths’ house at the same time, 
when it turned out that the latter had lately been divorced from 
the sister of the former, and a very unpleasant scene was the 
consequence. After this Miss Wentworth and the colonel did all 
they could to induce Mr, Wentworth to send the baronet to the 
right about ; but the boxes at the play, the suppers afterwards, 
and the dinners at Richmond of the wicked one counterbalanced 
their good advice. Matters were brought to a climax by the 
baronet and Miss Wentworth’s niece engaging themselves to each 
other; whereupon the baronet was given notice to quit and the 
niece was taken abroad. Abroad also went the baronet, and 
when he was discovered there was an uproar. The next thing 
that happened was the severe illness of the niece ; and then Miss 
Wentworth relented, allowed the baronet to visit her invalided 
niece in her bedroom, consented to their engagement, and, as the 
baronet was bankrupt as well as wicked, promised to settle two- 
thirds of her property upon them when they married. Every- 
thing was disarranged by the death of the niece, and the 
wicked baronet disappeared from the scene. Shortly after these 
events, Miss Wentworth’s brother engaged himself to a rich 
widow ; 80, finding herself free, she went once more to the Rev. 
the Hon., and offered herself and her property to his Brotherhood 
and Sisterhood. This time he was more civil, and consented to 
receive her in a week, provided that she got rid of the greater 
part of her money in the meantime. Fortunately just at this 
time she happened to hear that the cavalry colonel had lost all 
his money ; so she sent for him, and him to relieve her of 
three-fourths of hers. This he flatly refused to do unless she 
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threw herself into the bargain, and at the very last moment she 
ag and they went together to the Rev. the Hon. and obtained 
ing. So short a summary of the story is necessarily some- 
cies eae and it can scarcely be said that the plot itself is very 
exciting ; but, such as it is, it is well worked out, and the cha- 
racters are ably drawn. The kind and well-meaning, but rather 
weak, heroine, and her very selfish brother, are the best from a 
oo point of view; but the wicked baronet runs them very 
ose, 
A Merciful Divorce is what it professes to be, “a story of 
society, its sports, functions, and failings,” special prominence 
being given to the latter. From the deginning to the end the 
author is exceedingly severe upon the wickedness of “smart 
people,” and who shall say that he has not some cause for being 
so? He describes a run with hounds admirably, and a race as 
well or even better. When we say that the hero is in love with 
another man’s wife, while another man is in love with his, it will 
easily be understood that there is a great deal in this novel 
about strong passions, temptations, and illicit love. The two 
best people in the book very nearly break one of the shorter 
commandments. Fortunately, when the man is inclined to sin 
the lady is virtuous, and the man is virtuous when the lady is. 
inclined to sin. Nor do they refrain from breaking the com- 
mandment because to do so would be wicked, but because nobdlesse 
oblige. Undoubtedly this French motto is one which cannot be 
too highly esteemed ; whether it is the highest possible standard 
that human beings can place before them in matters of morality is 
another question. There are people who may object to the book 
on the ground that the hero, when he marries at the end of it, 
has already another wife from whom he has been divorced, and, 
not only so, for, infamously as she behaved, it turns out that 
although, technically speaking, the evidence against her was 
more than ample to secure a decree nisi, she had not committed 
a criminal act before her divorce. Prudish people, again, may 
say that certain matters are spoken of much too plainly. 
There is also this fault in the book, that it is almost im- 
possible to avoid saying to oneself, here and there, “This is 
intended for so and so,” or “Such and such an incident is meant 
by that.” In spite of these drawbacks, it must be confessed that, 
considering the insipid trash of which so-called society novels 
usually consist, 4 Merciful Divorce can claim a good place in 
that particular section of fictitious literature. Its conversations, 
instead of being lamentably weak, are often smart, if not exactly 
brilliant. The author is economical in local colouring, and what 
there is of it is good of its kind. The reader may not agree with 
the opinions expressed in the book, indeed he may very strongly 
object to them; he may not consider its method all that could be 
desired from a literary point of view, and he may wish that cer- 
tain passages had been left out; but he cannot fairly refuse to 
admit that the matter must have been carefully thought out, or- 
that, if there be weariness in the tone, there is freshness in the 
style. 

If two-thirds, and those the worst thirds, of Patience Holt 
had been omitted, it would have made a clever little sketch. As 
it stands, it is a big and a laboured one; for a sketch it remains, 
as it has neither plot nor incident enough to rank as a novel of 
high finish, although its three volumes are filled after a fashion, 
The first half of the first volume describes the childhood of the 
heroine and, except that she is rather a troublesome girl and that 
her father dies a commonplace death, there is very little to be 
told about it. Patience and her mother then take a cottage im 
the country. Their landlord is a widower who lives with his 
only son in a large country house, and he makes up his mind that 
Patience shall become his daughter-in-law. His son, a lout of a 
youth, dutifully falls in love with the girl and, in his own clumsy 
way, sets up a sort of flirtation with her. Patience is entertained 
with this, and plays the lad as a fisherman plays a salmon. 
Presently he saves her life and nearly loses his own, As soon as 
he is sufficiently recovered to see her, she goes into his bedroom 
and proposes to him. They are married; she finds him a boor; 
she has a baby; he dies, and that is all! It is well to be able to 
make much out of little, and it is also well not to weary the reader 
by dragging him from place to place and confusing him with 
numberless characters. There is, however, such a thing as much- 
ado-about-nothing, and readers can be as much bored by mono- 
tony as by too much change of scene and violent incident. In 
many places the writing in this book is amusing, in some it is pretty, 
in a fewit is forcible. The scene in which Patience proposes to her 
future husband, as he lies in his bed, is excellent ; so also is that 
which describes the father and grandfather worshipping the 
baby, with no female priestess to direct their devotions; and, as 
one goes through the book, one often comes upon a clever bit of 
description or repartee. The worst of it is that qll this leads to 


nothing ; for the ending is miserable and unsatisfactory in the 
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extreme. As we read the drearily reiterated accounts of the im- 
patience of the heroine at the stupidity of her husband, we said 
to ourselves, “ We shall be repaid for all this by-and-bye, when 
the author shows how an impetuous and sharp-tongued wife may 
learn to love a dull and heavy husband on discovering his 
sterling worth”; but she does nothing of the kind, rather the 
contrary, and the heroine not only turns out a poor wife, but a 
poor creature, with little character worthy of the name, except a 
facility for saying rude things at a moment’s notice. It may be 
said that the book is very “natural.” This is true enough, upon 
the whole, and we fully recognize its merits in this respect; but 
one thing is not at all natural. Patience’s mother, a widow with 
an income of 500/.a year, and a son and a daughter to bring up on 
it, is more anxious that her girl should marry an intelligent young 
man with next to nothing, than the dull, but virtuous and good- 
hearted, only child of a wealthy country gentleman. Such is not 
the “nature” of mothers. There is one small detail of no great 
importance, which may be worth mentioning. The hero is made 
to go out fishing in a river in December. This appears to us a 
little late in the year for that kind of sport. 

The author of The Redemption of Edward Strachan has written 
@ book of sermons, a book of poems, and also a guide to the poems 
of other poets. He now tries his hand at a story. His work 
shows considerable knowledge of the sins and sorrows of great 
cities, and some acquaintance with human nature. It contains 
much moralizing and much preaching. His story begins in a little 
eountry town, and later on the scene is moved to London. Al- 
though Edward Strachan loved the heroine “ with an intense 
passion,” he “had established secret relations with a coarse, 
full-blown young woman, who served behind the bar of the 
Red Lion Inn,” in the country town. This full-blown female 
was a “flashy young person,” to whom, in a moment of “ alco- 
holic joviality,” he had written a “mock love-letter.” Com- 
plications ensued. He fled to London, where he went in for 
Christian Socialism, and eventually for slumming and self-sacri- 
fice in the East End. There he found the flashy young person 
on her death-bed, and he married the object of his intense 

i The author does not always take his reader along 
pleasant paths. He conducts him among “the unexplored back- 
waters of human life, where the current runs sluggishly and the 
atmosphere is grey and dull,” through “the black ooze of 
London,” into its “ hideous festering slime,” into “ the foul reek 
of the bar-room,” into “a place of pestilence from which the 
teeking vapour steams,” and into the company of “ obscene 
familiars.” It is a curious fact that when good people write 
sermons under the veil of a novel they often approach, if they 
do not overpass, the verge of indecency, and rarely write gram- 
matical English. It is all very well to talk about stating 
“ plain facts,” but if novels are to be filled with plain facts of a 
disgusting nature, their authors cannot fairly complain if critics 
call them unreadable—not that we are disposed to pronounce 
quite so sweeping a verdict upon The Redemption of Edward 
Strachan, The only well-educated character in this book is made 
to say, “ Pray don’t you begin to talk that way,” and “But 
the thing is too absurd ; it won't bear talking about it.” Opposite 
the title-page we find a remarkably favourable criticism of the 
author's work as a poet. Ina specimen given here he says :— 
“ The two then vanished to the skies.” 

Born in the Purple is the sort of book that one would expect to 
find among the sanctified fiction of a lending-library, and, as such, it 
will probably have its uses. Under the pleasing garb of a novel, 
the author has endeavoured to elevate the souls of her readers, and 
to show them that “ born in the purple or the homespun, it matters 
little if the face is set steadily towards the heavenly inheritance,” 
&c. &c. She gives some very fair descriptions of life in a country 
town some fifty or sixty years ago, which may prove attractive 
even to the hopelessly wicked. It is refreshing to read of square 
footstools worked in cross-stitch, of a dining-room table covered 
with a green-baize cloth, with books and a work-basket at one 
end of it, of that solemn function “the drawing of the cloth” after 
dinner, of a tea-party at half-past seven, followed by the appear- 
ance of a tray covered with jellies and creams later in the even- 
ing, and of post-chaises with dickeys behind them. Of course one 
feels sad on learning that too often at country towns in those days 
“the spirit of true religion was dormant” ; that a clergyman who 
was an “enthusiast in his Master's cause” was not regarded in 
a favourable light, and that young ladies who were “longing for 
a higher life,” and “ felt an uplifting” at family prayers, had little 
scope for their zeal. The story is not altogether without interest ; 
or rather, we should say that it several times promises to be in- 
teresting without exactly becoming so. The reasons given for the 
concealment of the birth of his son by a certain lord are quite 
inadequate, and give a flabbiness to the plot ; one of the 
who is represented as a model of virtue, behaves abominably in ask- 


ing his lady-love to consent to marry him as a condition to his 
promising to give her scapegrace brother a post in his bank, and 
the odious stepmother gets things too much her own way. It is 
disheartening that the heroine, who begins by figuring as a 
baroness in her own right, should end by being only a common 
“ honourable,” and marrying a parson. 

Happy is the author who can truthfully say of his work of 
fiction that it is “a tale embodying great principles and teaching 
great lessons.” These solemn and modest words are extracted from 
the introduction to The Well-Spring of Immortality, a tale of Indian 
life, intended to “ afford useful and instructive reading for young 
Christians.” “It is also hoped that at ladies’ working-parties 
this kind of reading may be of use.” We have always felt 
tenderly towards the excellent ladies who attend working-parties ; 
but, now that we have carefully read The Well-Spring of Immor- 
tality, we shall be able to sympathize with them in a new way. 
We might say much abont both the prose and the rhymes in this 
book, if we cared to criticize the obviously well-meant efforts of 
& pious writer; as it is, we will merely observe that the former 
is rather better than the latter. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS.* 


Tos English translation of{a work long since published by a 
very brilliant and talented writer on Italian painting should 
be welcomed by a large number of art-students and picture-buyers 
in this country. Among all the art-critics of this century, none 
has aroused such storms of vituperation as Signor Morelli; and, 
on the other hand, no other writer has been praised and quoted 
with such fervent belief and admiration. Nothing can be more 
unjust than many of the attacks that have been made on Morelli, 
both during his lifetime and since his death, by various writers 
on art whose theories had been held up to scorn by that eloquent, 
but not always judicious, writer—attacks which have aimed at 
belittling Morelli’s personal character, and have attempted to 
stamp his frequently acute criticism and brilliantly suggestive 
theories as the flashy and shallow productions of a literary and 
artistic charlatan. It must, however, be admitted that Morelli’s 
admirers have very often erred in the other direction. Every 
suggestion of the master has been accepted as an indisputably 
proved fact, and theories which, though they may be suggestive 
and interesting, rest on the slightest possible grounds have been 
trumpeted forth as the dogmas of an almost infallible authority. 
Apart from the nobility and charm of Morelli’s personal character, 
he deserves, as a writer on art, high praise for the unwearying 
labour and genuine enthusiasm which throughout the greater 
part of his life were unceasingly devoted to the study of Italian 
painting. Morelli’s trained powers of minute observation, his 
wonderful artistic memory, and his wide acquaintance with the 
pictures of Italy, including not only those in all the principal 
galleries, but embracing countless little known paintings, which 
still remain in the churches and monasteries of many a remote 
Italian village—all these qualities enabled him to dispel numerous 
long-established delusions, and to restore to their right authors 
many important pictures which for long had passed unchallenged 
under false names. Unfortunately Morelli could not resist 
introducing too personal an element into his critical writings ; 
he must attack not only an abstract theory, but a special theorist. 
He had a rather aggressive style, and a very biting power of 
sarcasm; and these qualities have led to reprisals on the part of 
certain of Morelli’s artistic enemies, which in some cases have 
taken the form of very unjust and unworthy attacks. 


Sir Henry Layard, who seems rather inclined to accept the 
dogma of Morelli’s infallibility, devotes part of his interesting 
Introduction to a reply to attacks which were made in a very 
intemperate and ungenerous spirit on Morelli very soon after his 
death on February 28, 1891. The brief biography which is given 
in this introductory chapter shows Morelli to have been a manof ex- 
ceptionally noble and unselfish character. Though of Italian parent- 
age, his early years, from his birth in 1816, were spent in Switzerland, 
where German became to him a second native tongue, so that he 
wrote his principal works in that language with unusual grace and 
clearness of style. Morelli’s reason for writing in German, rather 
than in Italian, seems to have been simply because he expected to 
gain in Germany and Austria a larger and more appreciative 
audience than he could have found in Italy, where the science of 
art criticism certainly was, twenty or thirty years ago, at a very 
low ebb. Though trained as a physician, Morelli never practised 
medicine, and when the revolutionary movement broke out in 
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Italy in 1848, he hastened to join the patriotic party, and fought 
bravely in the campaigns which finally led to the expulsion of the 
Austrians from Lombardy. In later life, though Morelli was 
honoured with a seat in the Roman Senate, he rather shrank 
from the turmoil of a politician's career, and devoted all his 
energy during his best years to the subject which most aroused 
his enthusiasm, that of the glories of Italian painting. 

Morelli’s principal literary work, of which this English trans- 
lation has been carefully prepared by Miss C. J. Ffoulkes, con- 
sists of a discussion of the chief pictures in the two most im- 
portant private galleries of Rome, those of the Borghese and 
Doria princes, together with many very valuable remarks on the 
painters of Italy and their principal works, wherever they may 
happen to be. The description of these two Roman galleries 
serves, in fact, as the text for an interesting general work 
on Italian painting during its culminating period of splendour. 
In his discussion of the works of Leonardo da Vinci, Morelli 
does good service in pointing out how many paintings attributed 
to this greatest of Lombard artists are really the works of Luini, 
Boltraffio, Gian Pietrino, Solario, Ambrogio de Predis, and other 
members of Da Vinci's school. And, further than that, Morelli 
is undoubtedly right in attributing to Flemish copyists and 
imitators of the Milanese school many meritorious pictures which 
had hitherto passed muster as genuine productions, if not of Da 
Vinci himself, at least of his pupils or followers. A striking ex- 
ample of this is the fine portrait of Joanna of Aragon in the 
Doria Gallery, formerly attributed to Da Vinci, and a very 
delicately finished picture of Christ bearing his Cross in the 
Borghese Gallery, which had always been catalogued as a work 
of Solario. Probably, however, Morelli goes too far when he 
asserts that there are in Italy only three genuine pictures by Da 
Vinci—namely, the very unfinished Job in the Vatican, the 
Adoration of the Magi in the Uffizi, also unfinished, and the 
famous ruined Cenacolo on the wall of a monastic refectory in 
Milan. Morelli scorns the notion that the Annunciation to the 
Virgin in the Uffizi is a genuine work of Da Vinci, though there 
are many good reasons for believing that it is actually an early 
and immature production of the master. So, also, Morelli 
refuses to admit that there is any sign of Da Vinci's hand in 
“The Virgin of the Rocks” in the English National Gallery; a 
magnificent painting, which, although not equal in merit as a 
whole to the replica in the Louvre, yet bears the clearest possible 
signs of having been not only begun, but more than half finished, 
by Da Vinci, before it was laid aside and handed over for com- 
pletion by another and weaker painter. 

In the main, Morelli’s acquaintance with pictures in the 
National Gallery and elsewhere in England is far less thorough 
than his knowledge of the galleries of Italy andGermany. Thus, 
in describing the best pictures of Piero di Cosimo, he does not men- 
tion Piero’s finest work, the Death of Procris, in the National 
Gallery. Nor does he allude to the magnificent portrait by 
Lorenzo Lotto at Hampton Court, and several other pictures in 
the National Gallery which are the best existing examples of 
their respective painter's works. 

Within the last few months the great Borghese collection of 
pictures, on account of the financial embarrassments of the family, 
has been removed from its original home in the great Palazzo 
Borghese, one of the largest and most magnificent of the Roman 
palaces. The pictures are now placed in a fine suite of rooms on 
the upper floor of the Villa Borghese, in the lovely gardens close 
outside the Porta del Popolo. Though it isto be regretted that 
this noble gallery now occupies a less central position than it did, 
yet there has been a considerable gain through the change. On 
the whole, the lighting is much better, and fewer good pictures 
are now hung too high for careful study. Only one important 
picture described by Morelli is now missing from the gallery. 
This is the noble portrait which was wrongly ascribed to Raphael, 
and no less wrongly said to represent Cesare Borgia. With the 
consent of the Government Prince Borghese exchanged this pic- 
ture for four others of quite equal value, and it has been purchased 
by one of the wealthiest amateurs in Paris, the Baron A. de 
Rothschild. The real authorship of this famous painting is a 
very difficult question to decide. Morelli considers it the work 
of Bronzino, toned down and softened by a thick coat of yellow 
varnish. 

Learned and acute as Morelli was, yet he did sometimes shoot 
very wide of the mark—as, for example, when he announced the 
discovery that Timoteo Viti was Raphael's early teacher, and 
when he discovered (see p. 240) that a very unpleasing and third- 
rate portrait in the Borghese collection was one of the rare 
existing paintings by Giorgione. Yet, in spite of an occasional 
slip, the ecience of art criticism owes a great debt of gratitude 
to Morelli, who, with good results, insisted on the necessity of 
minute observation of the mannerisms of each painter, and the 
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way in which he drew hands, feet, ears, and other portions of 
the body, instead of trusting solely to general impressions, which 
are liable to be vague and unsatisfactory in leading to a right 
decision as to the authorship of works of art. 

This English edition contains a number of very interesting and, 
in most cases, well-executed photographic reproductions of those 
pictures and drawings which best illustrate the author's theories. 
The volume is a handsome one, and though its contents are not 
so absolutely faultless as Sir Henry Layard and some other 
enthusiastic admirers of Morelli would have us believe, yet it 
contains a great mass of most valuable and interesting matter, 
treated with much literary skill, and forming a work which no 
one who really cares for Italian art should fail to read and to think 
over. It forms an indispensable companion volume to Morelli’s 
other important work entitled, in the English edition, Italian 


Masters in German Galleries. 


THE CUNEIFORM TABLETS FROM EGYPT.* 


HIS edition, says Mr. Maunde Thompson, of the Tell el 
Amarna Cuneiform Tablets in the department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities of the British Museum is the work of 
Dr. C. Bezold, The introduction and summary have been written 
jointly by Dr. Bezold and Dr, E, A. Wallis Budge, Acting 
Assistant-Keeper of the department. This is a kind of introduc- 
tion or preface to the volume. It might have saved time and 
trouble to put the information on the title-page. But we are 
glad to have it in any form or shape, and, in truth, it ushers us 
into one of the most surprising revelations that even Egypt has 
had in store for us. 

Everybody knows now that Egyptian writing consisted of 
letters like our own, and was not wholly pictorial. Most of 
us know, too, that a different form of writing was in use 
in Mesopotamia—namely, the cuneiform—and that it also, 
having originally been pictorial, had at a very early period be- 
come literal and syllabic. We have heard that the oldest hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions are to be seen in the peninsula of Sinai—that 
is to say, not in Egypt, but in Asia. But the discovery of a 
store of clay tablets covered with cuneiform writing, not in 
Mesopotamia, but at Tell el Amarna, a hundred and eighty miles 
up the Nile from Cairo, is a surprise, and when we read the tale 
they tell by the interpretation of Dr. Bezold and Dr. Budge, we 
are still more astonished. We had long known that the mounds 
of Tell el Amarna contained curious remains, which, in small 
instalments, found their way to Europe and puzzled the anti- 
quaries. They are very unlike other Egyptian works of art. The 
so-called “ canon” has been abandoned, and a system of propor- 
tion more true to nature has been adopted. Magnificent gold 
ornaments were discovered from time to time, and one collec- 
tion, now, we believe, in the Science and Art Museum at Edin- 
burgh, contains part of the regalia of a Queen. Very lately 
the history of these remarkable relics has been pieced together, 
and we learn that Tell el Amarna represents the ruins of a city 
built by Amenhetep IV., a king of the eighteenth dynasty, who 
must have lived at least 1500 years B.c. We are told that he 
rejected the gods of Egypt, and worshipped the sun only, calling 
himself “ Khu-en-Aten,” the slave of the disk, and that with the 
religion he also abandoned the capital city, and threw down the 
statues of the gods that were in Thebes. All this, and more, he did 
at the instigation of his mother, a Syrian, or, at all events, an 
Asiatic, who may have taught him the worship of the disk. Dr. 
Budge is of opinion that this queen, Thi, came from north-eastern 
Syria. She was certainly a personage of great influence, not 
only during the reign of Amenhetep LII., but during that of his 
successor, the builder of the city of Khu-Aten. Amenhetep IIT. 
had a taste for Syrian ladies, and, as we shall see, took care to 
supply his hareem with a succession of them ; but to Thi only was 
the rank of queen accorded. 

There is a small modern town on the banks of the Nile, between 
the river and the mounds, called Hadji Kandeel. The tomb of 
the sheykh who bore this singular name, “ the candle pilgrim,” 
is pointed out in the centre of the town ; but the tourist seldom 
delays longer than to hire donkeys for a ride across the wide 
stony plain to visit the so-called grottoes. On the way he passes 
sundry heaps of sand-covered ruins, and these are all that remain 
of Khu-Aten. The grottoes, when we reach them, are of the 
greatest interest, though no more beautiful than anything else of 
the kind in Egypt; but some who have made the journey have 
been fascinated by the beauty of the view, which, indeed, is one 
of the finest in the Nile valley. Khu-en-Aten chose a lovely 


* The Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British Museum; with Autotype 
Facsimiles, Printed by order of the Trustees. 1892. 
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situation for his city, and one still lovelier for his tomb. In one 
of those ruinous heaps by the wayside a fellaha made a curious 
discovery. It will be remembered that while the ancient 
Egyptian carved his inscriptions upon the stone which abounds 
in his land, the Mesopotamian, living where even a pebble was so 
to speak an exotic, made his inscriptions on clay tablets with a 
pointed implement which left an impression of a cuneiform 
character. Nothing more foreign to Egyptian ideas can be con- 
ceived. Yet here, between Hadji Kandeel and Tell el Amarna, 
did this woman, prospecting for antiquities, find 320 clay tablets, 
covered with cuneiform inscriptions. Of these a large proportion 
were purchased by Dr. Wallis Budge, and are now in the British 
Museum ; but others found their way to Berlin, and some are in 
the Gizeh Museum. 

How did clay tablets from Mesopotamy come to be lying in a 
heap on the banks of the Nile, at a place not less than 300 miles 
from its mouth? It is to solve this question that the book before 
us has been produced. And when we reflect that 3,300 years at 
least have elapsed since the writing was put on the tablets, when, 
further, we discover how fully the story they tell has been de- 
ciphered by Dr. Budge and Dr. Bezold, and when, lastly, we 
observe that all that long time ago the hearts of kings were very 
much as they are still, and that nations were governed before the 
time of Moses on principles which do not materially differ from 
those which still prevail, we are forced to look upon this book as 
one of the most interesting additions made to the history of man- 
kind in our time. We must refer the reader to the book itself for 
the philological notes and full particulars, and merely summarize 
here a sample from among the strange revelations made by Dr. 
Budge and his coadjutor. We may take the first series of tablets 
here arranged, translated and explained. They relate to the 
loves of the great Amenhetep III., who must by this time have 
attained to a ripe age. We gather this from several hints, such 
as that he first took a wife from the family of his correspondent’s 
father before his correspondent had succeeded to the throne of 
Karaduniyash, or Northern Babylonia. He now asks the King 
for his daughter. This young lady is called Sukharti—that is, “a 
little female.” The name and some of the other names show that 
the language of these tablets is closely allied to Arabic and 
Hebrew. In Arabic Sugheir-t would mean the same. But 
Kallimma-Sin, the King of Karaduniyash, does not seem to be in 
a hurry to part with “the little one.” In one letter he says she 
is not pretty. In another he asks what has become of his sister 
whom Amenhetep had married years ago. To this Amenhetep 
replies by proposing that trustworthy messengers should be sent 
to see that she is alive and treated with due respect. But Kal- 
limma-Sin, when his messengers have returned, writes that, 
though they have seen Pharaoh’s wives assembled, and though 
one was pointed out as Kallimma-Sin’s sister, how could they 
be sure, since they were not old enowigh even to remember 
the marriage? The object of all this delay and correspondence 
comes out shortly after. When Pharaoh has appealed to Amen 
as to the truth of his words, he makes a proposition which 
brings things to a crisis. He not only offers for Sukharti as 
much as any chief of Karaduniyash will give for her, but 
he even promises a gift in honour of Kallimma-Sin’s sister, 
“ who is now living in Egypt with him.” After this Kallimma- 
Sin suddenly discovers that the little princess has attained 
to a marriageable age; and, as to her beauty, he has also pro- 
bably changed his mind. He agrees to send her on condition that 
Amenhetep sends him a quantity of gold to reach him in the 
months of Tammuz and Ab. This terminated the business, and 
Sukharti was, no doubt, duly sent to the old King; but a tablet 
at Berlin throws further light on the family history of the two 
uxorious monarchs, Kallimma-Sin had already, it would seem, 
sent a daughter to Amenhetep, an elder sister, it would appear, 
of Sukharti; but she was childless. When he sent her he had 
asked for an Egyptian in return. To this the proud 
Pharaoh had replied that “the daughter of the King of the land 
of Egypt hath never been given to a nobody.” This uncivil reply 
Kallimma-Sin has borne patiently till now; but before he finally 
despatches Sukharti he informs Amenhetep that, if he will not 
send him an Egyptian princess, surely there are daughters of 
Egyptian nobles who are beautiful. “Now, if thou knowest a 
beautiful lady, I beseech thee to send her unto me; for who here 
could say that she is not a princess?” 

There is a truly Arab tortuousness revealed in the character of 
Kallimma-Sin that might do credit to any modern desert sheykh. 
The King of Karaduniyash might be any Bedouin chief bargain- 
ing with a Turkish governor for a slave from his hareem. On the 
whole, Amenhetep, notwithstanding what we consider the base- 
ness of his object, comes out of the negotiations with more credit. 
He is at least proudly dignified, = A ane reer while he 

akes a statesmanlike advantage of the matrimonial treaty to 


work in a “favoured nation” clause for the benefit of com- 
merce. 

There is much historical material in the other passages here 
translated, and other episodes relating to the marriages of 
Amenhetep III., who seems also to have espoused the daughter 
of Tushratta, King of Mitani, Tatumkhipa by name, and also 
Gilukhipa, his sister. This last Princess is mentioned on o 
scarab, her namie being rendered into Kilkipa, in hieroglyphics, 
and Tushratta sends frequent gifts to his sister and his daughter, 
A large number of the tablets relate to the gradual disintegration 
of the empire founded by Thothmes and Amenhetep, under their 
feeble successor Khu-en-Aten, and, as throwing absolutely new 
light on events of a time so immensely remote, are of the greatest 
value. The text of each tablet in cuneiforms follows the trans- 
lations, and the volume ends with a long series of plates of 
selected tablets.’ 


GREAT EDUCATORS.* 

D* DAVIDSON has begun this series, in which apparently 

it is intended to set forth the principal systems of education, 
with a volume bearing as its first title the name of Aristotle, and 
containing a survey of the whole course of Greek education, with 
special reference to its connexion with social and political life. 
It is well written and interesting; and, while making no vain 
display of learning, shows a thorough acquaintance with its sub- 
ject. After pointing out the main characteristics common to all 
systems of Greek education, Dr, Davidson divides his work into 
two periods—the Hellenic, from the first Olympiad to the battle 
of Cheronza ; and the Hellenistic, during which Greek influence 
found a centre first at Alexandria, and then at Rome. The 
Hellenic period he subdivides at the Persian wars, observing that 
soon after the battle of Salamis the “ Old Education” at Athens, 
which had aimed at training up good citizens, was confronted by 
the “New Education” of the Sophists, who “encouraged the 
individual to seek his end in his own pleasure, and to regard the 
State as but a means to that end.” He gives an account of 
education as it existed among the /Etolians and the Dorians, as 
it was modified by the doctrine of Pythagoras, and as it was 
carried out at Athens before the Persian wars. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy chapter in his book is that in which he exhibits the 
character of the conflict between the two rival schools of educa- 
tion at Athens—the one instinct with the old political spirit of the 
conservative party ; the other with a spirit of individualism that 
found favour with the new democracy. Among those who upheld 
the old education Pericles, he says, tried to stir up his fellow- 
citizens to adopt a nobler life, and accept the discipline of earlier 
days by setting before them the hope of seeing their city the 
capital of Greece. We are not disposed to admit that Pericles 
was, as Dr. Davidson believes, in any degree responsible for the 
Peloponnesian War; he seems to have moderated, rather than 
excited, the ambition of the Athenians. Socrates sought to 
regenerate Athenian society by opposing to the self-asserting 
rationalism of the Sophists new sanctions based on “a com- 
prehensive knowledge of man’s entire nature and relations.” 
The different means by which his two followers, Xenophon and 
Plato, proposed to arrest the social decline, Xenophon’s practical 
and conservative scheme of education, and the progressive theories 
of the Republic, are next sketched in broad outline. Aristotle 
marked a capital defect in Plato’s system, its tendency to increase 
the very individualism against which it was directed; and, work- 
ing by induction, arrived at a philosophy which, instead of re- 
garding the contemplative as the noblest kind of life, directed 
men to find their highest good by means of the State. Dr. 
Davidson examines Aristotle's “pedagogical State,” and the 
system by which it was to educate its citizens in childhood, boy- 
hood, youth, and manhood to attain to the enjoyment of the 
contemplation of divine things. After a very brief notice of the 
schools of Alexandria, he devotes two chapters to the influence 
of Greece on Roman education, describing the scheme propounded 
by Quintilian in the first book of the Institutio Oratorica and the 
Neoplatonism of Plotinus. 

That the Society of Jesus has produced the most skilful trainers 
of youth, and the most cunningly devised system of education 
that the world has ever seen, that it entered on its labours at 
a critical epoch in the history of Christendom, and performed 
them so successfully that it may fairly be said to have directed 
and controlled the intellectual tendencies of a large part of the 
civilized world for about two centuries, and that its suppression 
was the necessary prelude to the tremendous changes involved in 
and consequent on the French Revolution are, we suppose, 

* The Great Educators— Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals. By 
Thomas Davidson, M.A., LL.D. London: William Heinemann, 1892. 
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matters of common. knowledge. Few, however, have any clear 
idea of the method of education adopted by the Society; for 
though the literature on the subject is not small, it is for the 
most part contained in books of a kind that the ordinary reader is 
not likely to meet with. This volume on St. Ignatius of Loyola 
and the educational system of the Jesuits, by the Rev. Thomas 
Hughes, will, therefore, probably be welcomed by others besides 
those specially interested in the theories and methods of educa- 
tion. Written by a member of the Jesuit Society, it comes to us 
with authority, and presents a complete and well-arranged survey 
of the work of educational development carried out by Ignatius 
and his followers. It is not, however, by any means so readable 
as we should have expected, considering the intrinsic interest of 
its matter. Mr. Hughes’s work is deficient in life and energy ; 
he is wordy, his sentences are dull and sometimes crabbed, and 
his narrative is disfigured by the frequent use of the historic pre- 
sent. Though he speaks warmly of the importance of a good 
literary style, his critical ability is open to doubt, for he lays 
down as an established axiom that “style itself never appears 
in a translation.” Still his book is full of valuable informa- 
tion, and so far we are thankful for it. The first part is 
devoted to the educational history of the Jesuits, and, after a 
short account of the early life of Ignatius, records his studies at 
the University of Paris, and his determination to commit to his 
followers the charge of “the secondary and superior education of 
the Christian world,” which he endowed with the self-denying 
labours and intellectual attainments of his new Order. The 
Jesuit College, properly so called, was, Mr. Hughes observes, the 
body of teachers sent to any place ; these teachers took no tuition 
fee from their scholars; they settled in those places in which 
buildings and means of subsistence were provided for them; and 
their services were so highly valued that, in a century and a half 
after the death of their founder, they had 769 collegiate and 
university houses. Perhaps the most remarkable of all the edu- 
cational reforms introduced during the lifetime of Ignatius was 
the systematic distribution of students into graded classes, each 
with its own authors and studies. The end which the Jesuit 
teachers set before them was one higher than the mere dissemi- 
nation of sound learning ; they sought to strengthen the moral 
energies of their pupils. In order to do this more effectually, 
they submitted to the drudgery implied in the keeping of board- 
ing schools, where the boys were carefully shielded from every- 
thing that could defile their minds, were taught obedience, and 
were brought under the personal influence of their masters. In 
connexion with this influence, it is worth remarking that a 
superior was never the confessor of those under his charge 
unless by special desire. Nor were the Jesuit schools made 
hotbeds to force on a religious growth inappropriate to the ages 
and temperaments of the scholars, for the masters were bidden to 
be content if their pupils’ manner of life was “ ordinary, virtuous, 
and pious.” How far the extreme care taken by the Jesuits to 
keep their young scholars from the knowledge of good and evil 
was the best way to strengthen their moral characters and fit 
them to meet the temptations of life is a question about which 
there will be some difference of opinion. There can, however, bs 
no doubt that their seminaries have turned out many men of 
high character and remarkable attainments, and that they have 
enormously strengthened the Order to which they belonged. 


Having traced the progress of Jesuit education under Ignatius, 
and very briefly under subsequent generals of the Order, Mr. 
Hughes enters on a detailed analysis of the Ratio Studiorum, 
the system of studies elaborated during the last years of the six- 
teenth century, and published by Aquaviva, the fifth General 
Superior, in 1599. He divides this part of his work into the 
means adopted, first, for “the formation of the master,” and then, 
for “ the formation of the scholar,” descanting first on the higher 
and afterwards on the lower studies. One or two general remarks 
only can be made here on these chapters on the Ratio. One 
of the most striking characteristics of the Jesuit system is the 
place assigned to oral instruction. In the higher faculties 
the teacher lectures, in the lower he explains; the future pro- 
fessor is trained for his work by constant disputations, and 
all the examinations are conducted as far as possible viva voce. 
Text-books and lectures are held to be unsuitable instruments 
for the young, and in place of them the Jesuit system sub- 
stitutes the words of the tutor, whose duty it is to gain such an 
influence over his pupils as will enable him to direct and stimulate 
their inquisitive sense. For this reason young masters are ap- 
pointed for the tutorial teaching of the young; for it is by men 
who “are scarcely as yet approaching the prime of life” that lads 
are most powerfully influenced. Over older students the Univer- 
sity professor is required to maintain an influence based on mature 
scholarship. Neither the professor nor the youthful master is 
allowed to spare himself any pains or inconvenience which may 
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be for the profit of his pupils. Indeed, the rules concerning the 
resignation and removal of masters, and the duties imposed upon 
them, are all founded on the principle that the master exists for 
the scholar, not the scholar for the master. We hear much nowa- 
days about ‘the dignity of the scholastic profession, and that chiefly 
from schoolmasters. Nor would we grudge to men employed in 
what should be a noble, and must, if faithfully performed, be a 
laborious occupation, any considerations that tend to comfort their 
hearts. If, however, a schoolmaster would learn how the educa- 
tion of the young can be carried on so as to confer real dignity 
on those engaged in it, we recommend him to read Mr. Hughes’s 
book, and ponder not merely on the wisdom displayed in the 
Ratio, but on the self-sacrifice which it requires from the Jesuit 
teacher. We are sorry to observe that both these volumes, which 
bear the name of an English firm of printers, are disfigured by 
such hideous misspelling as “ armor,” “ succor,” and the like. 


TWO CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS.* 


HE three volumes of copious selections from two very diffe- 
rent kinds and periods of French literature which lie before 
us both proceed from the Oxford University Press, and it would 
be difficult to conceive better instances of the change which has 
passed over the management of such institutions during the last 
half-century or a little more. For reasons equally strong, though 
different enough in nature, neither Mr. Toynbee’s nor Mr. Stephens’s 
volumes would have had any but the slightest chance of being 
published, let us say, before the accession of her present Majesty ; 
and even if, against the chances, they had “passed the pikes” 
of the press, they would have had little prospect of sale. Recent 
changes in education, with others, have altered their prospects 
very considerably, and either editor may—the Schools assisting— 
entertain a modest confidence of being able to correct errata in 
future editions. 

But there was another reason which would have at the time 
referred to prevented the appearance of what we must pronounce 
by far the more valuable of the two, Mr. Paget Toynbee’s Speci- 
mens of Old French. It was the simple and excellent one that 
the very existence of the literature here selected from was, for 
the most part, only beginning to be suspected even in France 
itself. Froissart and one or two others were, of course, well 
enough known. Two English scholars, Tyrwhitt and Conybeare, 
had noticed the existence of the masterpiece of earliest French, 
the Chanson de Roland. But the efforts of M. Paulin Paris, 
M. Francisque Michel, and others in the publication of Old 
French texts were only beginning ; the formal and regular study 
of the language was to come even later. For nearly twenty years 
past, however, though a few isolated discoveries of interest are 
still made from time to time, the bulk of Old French literature 
—a huge bulk and a most interesting—has been fairly known. Yet 
we have had no thoroughgoing chrestomathy of it in English. And 
such a chrestomathy, with glossary attached, isalmost indispensable 
to the study. The bulk of the literature is, as has been said, very 
large, and very little of it has been published in cheap forms. 
The rather provoking fashion in which modern scholars will go 
on reprinting the same texts, and growling and snarling at each 
other over the process, instead of taking to fresh ones, has left not 
a few gaps which can only be filled by going to MSS., which is 
not in every man’s power, or to the old printed editions, which 
are, in these book-collecting days, out of the reach of modest 
purses. We can say from experience that to get together even 
reprinted texts of the matter here laid under contribution by Mr. 
Toynbee would probably cost little under a hundred pounds, 
But there are other reasons for such a book as this. Although 
Old French literature is of very high interest, no intelligent 
defender of it will deny that it is conspicuous among literatures 
for repetition, for surplusage, for the interspersing of matter of 
secondary, or far less than secondary, interest among that of 
primary. The changes, too, which time and place introduced 
make it desirable that considerable numbers of examples of 
different date and dialect should be read. All these things make 
such a book as Mr. Toynbee’s invaluable. He has for the most 
part strictly confined himself to his strictly proper task. If, 
as it certainly is, his book is of rather unwieldy bulk, we can 
hardly point to a page which could fairly be excised, and we 
have nothing to suggest but a division into two volumes, the 
actual extracts being given in one and the grammar and 
glossary in the other. This would have an additional advan- 
tage, for at this moment there is neither grammar nor glos- 
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sary of a really good kind existing in English. But the book 
as itis has the compensating advantage of self-containedness. 
Mr. Toynbee has, indeed, with that rigid minding of his own 
business to which we have already referred, and which is a great 
and rare virtue among modern scholars, abstained from literary 
criticism altogether in his brief introductions to his several 
authors, and has given but the barest and most necessary outlines 
of literary history in his general preface. But these things can 
be found elsewhere; what he has given could not, and was 
urgently required. Had this book appeared six years ago many 
of the difficulties under which the only school of the subject in 
England, the Medieval and Modern Tripos at Cambridge, has 
laboured, would have been, if not removed, greatly lessened, and 
its appearance now would enable the arrangement, if it comes, of 
an Old French School at Oxford to be conducted on a far more 
satisfactory plan. This being so, we have no care to indulge in 
any adverse criticism, for which, indeed, there is little room. Mr. 
Toynbee’s glossary, constructed, we imagine, on the model of those 
affixed to the publications of the Old French Text Society, is good, 
and his grammar is quite abreast of the latest theories on the sub- 
‘ject. Indeed, our only possible objection would be that he has 
adopted too obediently, and laid down too positively, the ingenious 
hypotheses as to accentuation and the like which are the péché 
mignon of the modern German and French schools, and which, 
after all, are only pretty guesses at their best, and at their worst 
superfluous and heavy burdens bound on the learner’s shoulders. 
However, Mr. Toynbee had to look to the examinee and his 
examiners, of whom the former could not safely venture, and the 
latter would indignantly punish, any such Sadduceeism in scholar- 
ship as that which we have just committed to paper. 


We are afraid that we can hardly speak with equal enthusiasm 
of the other book before us. As regards final causes, Mr. Stephens 
is, according to the philosophy of these days, more than amply 
justified by the fact that his subject has been “ set in the Schools.” 
Schola poscebat : auctor prebebat ends the matter in our time. 
Furthermore, Mr. Stephens has set about and accomplished his 
task with a knowledge of the subject which is certainly not sur- 

passed in England, with a very great deal of industry, and if not in 

all respects, as it seems to us, with perfect judgment, in many 
respects with remarkable aptitude. In particular, he has bor- 
rowed that excellent custom of the French historical school 
which, whenever a person of the slightest importance is men- 
tioned for the first time, appends a sufficiently exhaustive note 
as to his life and adventures. Perhaps a general reference once 
for all to the author's own History of the events touched on in 
the speeches might have economized the innumerable and rather 
superfluous foot-notes of the same tenor; but it would be un- 
gracious to quarrel much with these. The errors of judgment 
above mentioned (to which we shall return in a moment, and 
which, after all, are questions of argument) excepted, the books 
may be pronounced decidedly well done. 

But there remains the terrible previous question, “ Was it 
worth doing?” We cannot, we confess, answer this question so 
decidedly in the affirmative. Mr. Stephens assures us that the 

‘Rev. J. Franck Bright, Master of University College, Oxford, 
thought it was, or at any rate thought that candidates for the 
schools ought to study something like it. Now Dr. Bright has 
written a useful school summary of the history of England, and, 

as Mr. Stephens commends his “ power of inspiring enthusiasm 

‘for historical research and right methods of study into his 
pupils,” of whom he (Mr. Stephens) is proud to be one, it would 
evidently be impolite to Mr. Stephens, if not to Dr. Bright, if 

‘we were to question this testimonial. Again, Mr. Stephens 

‘thinks it is a “truism” that “the knowledge acquired by the 

of secondary histories is only valuable as an intro- 
duction to the original authorities.” Is that so? Perhaps ; 
we have, we must confess, a nasty habit of inquiring into the 
truth of truisms. No doubt this is the Hauptidee, the raison 
@étre, the sheet-anchor and stock in trade of the school of 
historians to which Mr. Stephens belongs. Perhaps it was “ in- 
spired into” him by Dr. Bright. Such is our own heretical 
pravity that we should feel rather inclined to plagiarize from 
Brindley and say that the only use of original authorities is to 

supply check great “secondary” historians. If this is too 

" paradoxical, let us at least say that Mr. Stephens seems to us to 
be making a confusion between the professional historian, who 
must always, let us hope, be in a vast minority of the human 

race, and the general reader, or even the ordinary historical 

_ student, for whom original authorities are comparatively useless. 
At any rate, such authorities for such persons require to be 
divided into two classes—the original authorities that have 
original value for something more than mere fact, and those that 

~ have not. It is in the latter of these two classes that we should 


‘place the original authorities published here by Mr. Stephens. 


He himself has a very high opinion of them. He thinks what 
he has published here to be not only historical documents of the 
first importance, but worthy to be compared with the master- 
pieces of great French preachers. This is the description applied 
to speeches of Mirabeau, Vergniaud, Gensonné, Gaudet, Louvet, 
of that “ Jacobin Carrion” Barére (Mr. Stephens complains that 
Macaulay did not understand Barére, we who are no frantie 
Macaulayites should say that he understood him remarkably 
well), of Danton, Robespierre, Saint-Just, and Baudin. 


When one has matter put before one, some of it new (for Mr. 
Stephens has undoubtedly extracted from newspapers and other 
sources much that was hardly accessible before), which is de- 
liberately compared to Bossuet and Fléchier, and spoken of as if 
it were about on a level with Burke, one naturally gives it a very 
careful hearing. After that hearing we find nothing so fit to 
dismiss the whole or almost the whole with, as a phrase of 
Garat’s, which Mr. Stephens himself quotes in reference to 
Robespierre—rabdchage éternel. In that phrase you have it all, 
or all but a few passages of Mirabeau and Danton, and fewer of 
Vergniaud (who is more disappointing the more you read him). 
Mirabeau and Danton were irregular persons of genius; Ver- 
gniaud and his friends were eloquent nincompoops; Barére was 
a loathsome scoundrel; Robespierre and Saint-Just were acrid 
prigs; Louvet was a not wholly disagreeable Bohemian. But, 
with the exceptions above referred to, and rare enough, they all 
produce rabdchage éternel. Mr. Stephens, supporting himself by 
a process of argument which we do not quite follow, has given 
no Royalist speeches whatever, though he admits that Maury was 
perhaps the superior, and Cazalés something like the equal, of 
any debater on the other side. But in the moderate and im- 
moderate Republicans alike it is rabdéchage éternel—endless twad- 
dling repetition of the same clichés and commonplaces, changes 
rung to deafening and sickening on watering the tree of liberty, 
and the wicked deeds of the noblesse, and the devilish counter-revo- 
lutionaries, and the brutal English, and so forth. With Mirabean 
we are still in sane company, there is a brain as well as a tongue. 
We pass to Vergniaud; and “ Brutus,” “tyrans,” “ parjure,” 
“ dignité ”—all the other weary old tagrag, all the other hollow 
old gabble, reverberates round the tired ears at once. Nor does 
it ever cease till we come to Danton, whose words, if they are not 
like swords, are at least like single-sticks. Add to this that the 
whole is couched—a fact of which Mr. Stephens seems to be quite 
unaware—in one of the worst dialects of literary French that the 
whole history of the tongue has seen—a form destitute alike of 
the poetic grace of the medieval and Renaissance language, of 
the rhetorical volume of the seventeenth century, of the neat if 
colourless perfection of the earlier eighteenth, of the splendid 
colouring of the time which was to follow. As to historical im- 
portance, the verbiage of these speeches at best conceals, and at 
worst distorts and falsifies, a comparatively small number of facts 
which have been long since ascertained and put in quite sufficient 
shorthand order by “secondary” historians, and which surely 
need not be once more concealed and distorted back again by a 
sort of reverse process of what shorthand writers call “exten- 
sion.” In writing thus, we are writing with a really noble dis- 
interestedness, for to us Mr. Stephens’s book is decidedly wel- 
come for more reasons than one. But, except to a very limited 
number of historical enquirers, we cannot conceive its being of 
much use, and we think its matter about as badly suited for 


undergraduate study as anything can be. 


PARKIN’S IMPERIAL FEDERATION.* 


HIS book is a welcome contribution to the higher politics, 
those which concern the nation more than any party, and 

are in danger of being neglected for the very reason that they do 
not furnish party topics. It comes at the right time and from 
the right quarter. When a Canadian pleads for the unity of the 
British Empire, we must at least give him a hearing. We have 
not to do with a partisan or theorist who can be dismissed as 
wantirg in knowledge of the working conditions. Also Mr. 
Parkin’s plea is especially well timed. For several years public 
interest has been growing, quietly but steadily, in the direction 
of what is conveniently, if loosely, called Imperial Federation. 
Thirty or even twenty years ago it was an accepted opinion 
emong English political thinkers that our colonies, at any rate 
the self-governing colonies of English speech and institutions, 
must become independent States whenever they attained their 
full growth, and should even be encouraged to look forward to 


* Imperial Federation: the Problem of National Unity. By George R. 
Parkin, M.A. London? Macmillan & Co. 1892. ae. 
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that destiny. Such wise and experienced ed public servants as Sir 
Henry Taylor, for example, had no doubt on the point. Now- 
adays this opinion is exceptional. Not one public man in ten 
would profess to view with satisfaction or indifference the 
prospect of Australia or Canada breaking off from the mother- 
country. For the moment we state this merely as a fact, 
and, as a fact, we conceive it needs no proof. The old 
Colonial Office view was not an unenlightened view in its 
day. On the contrary it represented the best political philo- 
sophy of about fifty years ago. What grounds, then, have 
we for thinking that our fathers were mistaken, or (to put the 
ease more reverently and more justly) that if they could be with 
us now they might be of another mind? The proper way to 
satisfy ourselves is to consider the changes in the material con- 
ditions of the problem which have teken place and are still in 
progress. Partly they are of a kind that could be forecast, but 
are unexpected in magnitude and extent; partly they belorg to a 
turn in the affairs of nations which was no less unforeseen 
and unsuspected down to the middle of this century than was, 
down to the middle of the last, the French Revolution with its 
consequences. 

In the first place the internal conditions, by which we mean 
the relations of the mother-country to the colonies considered 
apart from any foreign complication, bear a very different aspect 
now from what they did even a generation ago. While the 


- British Empire has been extending in space and developing its 


wealth and population, improved means of communication have 
drawn its parts far closer together in time. For all practical 
purposes Toronto is nearer to London than was Edinburgh at the 
date of the Act of Union, or even outlying places in England itself, 
such as Newcastle or Bodmin. Vancouver is at least as easy of 
access to the modern traveller as the Hebrides were to Dr. 
Johnson, and the cities of Australasia are within the compass of 
a Long Vacation journey. This was more or less to be foreseen 
in a general way, but such achievements as the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the speed of recent ocean steamships have surpassed 
anything that was expected even twenty years ago. But the 
knitting up of the bonds of common interest within the Empire 
is even more important. Oceans no longer divide us; they afford 
the necessary highways between the producing colonies and the 
manufacturing mother-country. The Australian wool trade 
alone, as Mr. Parkin points out, has brought Yorkshire and 
Scotland into the closest and most practical relation with the 
antipodes. Great Britain is becoming more and more to the colo- 
nies that which London has become to England. Colonial develop- 
ment, so far from weakening the connexion, has strengthened it. 


Sometimes one is asked what the parts of the British Empire 
have to do with one another. Australian affairs, it is said, do 
not concern Canada, and South Africa is nothing to New 
Zealand. <A moderately careful inspection of the map annexed to 
Mr. Parkin’s book, and the trade routes marked thereon, will 
show the flimsiness of these assumptions. The old Canada which 
consisted only of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario may have 
had very little to do with Australia ; the new Canada, which 
looks out on the Pacific from Vancouver, will soon have, if she 
has not already, a great deal. Publicists of the older philosophic 
school would have used these facts as showing that no political 
measures for securing union are needed. Their ideal was a group 
of English-speaking commonwealths, either formally independent 
or retaining the mere symbol of a common allegiance to the 
Crown, dwelling in a state of amicable intercourse guaranteed by 
the mutual needs of commerce. We shall not say that this was 
an unworthy or undesirable ideal in itself. But those who held 
it supposed expressly or tacitly (as almost every one in 1840 or 


1850 did suppose) that the external conditions, towards the end _ 


of the century, would be something quite different from what 
they have turned out to be. National differences, it was then 
imagined, were tending to lose their importance, and war on a 
great ecale between civilized Powers was no longer to be appre- 
hended. But in truth the events of the last thirty years or so 
have produced quite other results. Nations have been consoli- 
dated, and local and provincial differences have lost much of their 
importance. But this consolidation from within has brought 
with it a certain stiffening as against everything outside: the 
outlines of national character are sharper and harder. England, 
the earliest consolidated of the nations of Europe, was long 
singular for the insularity of her children. She is no longer so ; 
indeed an educated Englishman has now every chance of being 
more a citizen of the world than either a Frenchman or a German. 

it was supposed that the spread of constitutional govern- 
ment would be an antidote to war. It may be that such institu- 
tions make frivolous wars less probable; it is certain that they 
do not make serious ones impossible. In one word, nations must 
now, as much as ever, be prepared to defend their integrity by 


force of arms at need, if they mean to enjoy it in peace, and with 
that security on which the material and moral value of peace 
largely depends. There is no reason whatever why the British 
Empire should be exempt from this general burden, We have 
no right (as Sir H. Maine pointed out in one of his latest writings) 
to count on an indefinite continuance of our good fortune. 
On the contrary, the renewed activity of colonial enterprise 
points to the renewal, though on a less grand scale, of interna- 
tional competition and conflicts, such as were at the bottom of 
our eighteenth-century wars, A generation or two hence, it may 
be said, the mere numbers of the English race will give security. 
This may be true (though only if they remain in alliance); but 
the critical time lies immediately before us. We cannot, then, 
regard the problem of imperial unity as indifferent or merely 
curious unless we shut our eyes to the whole of recent history. 
Neither can we expect that a solution will drop into our mouths 
if we are content to wait for it ina mildly desirous attitude. 
The difficulties of finding an acceptable solution are great ; so far 
the objectors are quite right. Without doubt there are difficul- 
ties both technical and substantial, Not the least of these is due 
to our gratuitous improvidence in leaving the self-governing 
colonies free to set up protectionist tariffs; of which, if the last 
news from Victoria be true, some of them are like to repent even 
sooner than was expected. Therefore the first thing needful is to 
make up our minds, both in England at home and in England 
beyond seas, that it is worth while to face and overcome the 
obstacles. As Mr. Parkin most justly points out, the difficulty 
of framing a Federal Constitution for the United States appeared 
no less great, and was in fact so formidable that for a time the 
best American statesmen almost despaired of the task. But the 
Constitution of the United States had to be made, and it was 
made. 

Mr. Parkin does not insist on a written Federal Constitution 
for the British Empire; indeed he looks with some favour on 
one or two recent suggestions that the true course may not be 
in that direction at all. Still less does he advocate the feeble 
and superficial device of adding a certain number of colonial re- 
presentatives to Parliament as it exists. The people who in- 
vented Parliament for a kingdom may well be still capable of 
inventing for a world-wide empire something different from an 
enlarged Parliament, and more effective for purposes of imperial 
policy.. Mr. Parkin brings us as much assurance as one man 
can do that the time is not far off. Canada, he tells us in effect, 
is ready. There is no real body of sentiment in favour of annexa- 
tion to the United States, as was conclusively proved last year. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith (remaining, strange to say, a vigorous 
Unionist in home politics) preaches to deaf ears the old Whig 
philosophy of the ripe fruit falling off. Australia is not quite 
ready, but moving on the whole in the right direction. The lead 
of Canada and Australia would be decisive. It is evident that 
whatever plan is adopted must be one that admits of being 
gradually brought into operation, as one and another colony or 
group of colonies is enabled to come in. For example, the West 
Indies are hardly ripe even for local federation as yet : the people 
of each island cling fiercely to their local privileges, offices, and 
pomps of all sorts. Quite lately, in St. Vincent, the cry of “No 
confederation” (though conveying no meaning, or a ludicrously 
false one, to most of the shouters) was enough to raise a disturb- 
ance which, by the firmness and judgment of the Governor and 
the Administrator, was happily quieted without more than the 
show of force. It is probable that the need of judicial reform 
lately made manifest in more than one of the West Indian 
colonies may lead to a spontaneous movement for a consolidated 
system of Courts of Appeal in each group of islands, and thence 
to the disappearance of the present exaggerated insularity of all 
things insular in those parts. Improved communications, for 
which there is plenty of room, and of which there is now a fair 
prospect, may also do much good in time. However, the United 
States waited some time for Rhode Island, and the British 
Empire could afford to wait for the West Indies. 


Mr. Parkin’s design, let us repeat, is not to advocate any 
particular scheme for securing the permanent union of the 
Empire, but to establish and enforce the importance of that 
object in iteelf. Ten years ago people said, “ This is a dream.” 
Now they say, “This is interesting; it is a fine ideal; but can 
such a thing be done?” Ten years hence, or less, we trust that 
they will say, “Give us no more generalities; it is to be done, 


-and we want to see how.” And then such a book as Mr. Parkin’s 


may seem out of date and eageastion But it will be because 
his work is accomplished. 
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MERIDIANA.* 


OTHE title chooem by Siz Herbert Maxwell for his essays from 
Blackwood was ted, we are told, by a monastic rule 
which permitted the brotherhood of St. Victor of Paris to spend 
the noontide hour in reading, provided that no crackling noise 
was made in turning the leaves. “Meridiana” was the 
slumbrous term given to the restful hours so spent, and the 
name is aptly expressive of the style of these essays. “ Light 
reading in a cool chamber” is agreeable to think of in the dog- 
days. But you must have perfect quiet, if you are to follow the 
Victorian rule, in the dormitory or out of doors, and fulfil “the 
drowsy purpose of the hour” with this charming volume at hand. 
Reflective, genial, suave, Sir Herbert Maxwell’s essays are of 
good accord as to theme and treatment. “ Manners,” “Customs,” 
“Contrasts,” “Memory,” “ Pleasure,” “ Imagination,” and other 
subjects of common human interest are discussed in a measured, 
unhurried, meditative fashion. The uncontentious tone of these 
essays is a soothing grace that pleases as well as propitiates. 
And if, on the one hand, they offer no violence to the lassitude 
of the hour, the acquiescent reader—and such he must needs 
be—runs no risk of realizing the Swinburnian siesta—“I fell on 
sleep, sleep fell on me”—which, by the way, is not unsuggestive 
of strife and narcotic conflict. There is nothing narcotic about 
Meridiana. It isa book for the garden and river-side, hot less 
than for the cool chamber. Open-air reading is generally a difficult 
business with book-lovers, and by no means a favourite pursuit 
with lovers of nature and the poets. To read Richard Jefferies 
by the fireside is infinitely more suggestive than to follow him 
book in hand a-field. It were a torpid soul that should study 
Hervey or Drelincourt in some Campo Santo, or read Words- 
worth on the misty mountain’s top, where memory and the scene 
should be his and the poet’s best allies. 

The essayist, however, whose light discursive touch is con- 
cerned with topics that present the most piquant contrast with 
the charms of nature, is the most successful minister to the 
transient demands of the open-air reader. The world of men, old 
civilization and new, dress, deportment, dining—these, and a 
dozen other themes of social interest which engage Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s varied comment and illustration, yield precisely the 
kind of reading that the holiday-maker, far-flown from town, 
delights in. They compete in no sense with the new world 
about him. Familiar, they are yet far-off ; for the essayist writes 
as if he were inditing of a good matter in some serene haven 
far from the press. He does not vex you with vain questions. 
Whether Addison, or Mr. Dallas, or another, has the better defi- 
nition of “imagination,” is a subject so indifferently presented to 
you that you are left in pleased quiescence, or may turn, without 
losing your hold on the matter, to pore upon the brook that babbles 
by. The author decidedly objects to assaulting your strong convic- 
tions—if such you have. And why should he do so? It is the noon- 
tide hour. “ Personal Names,” indeed, has something in it of stir- 
ring premise, and has, we believe, provoked some controversy and 
much correspondence in the papers. Yet this amusive essay, if 
read under the spreading beech, is as recreative to the contempla- 
tive man as Sir Herbert Maxwell’s delightful recollections of 
Tyne angling between Wark and Bellingham (p. 185). On one 
matter we are constrained to enter a protest. In his ghostly 
experience in the picture gallery—“Ancient Lights”—Sir 
Herbert Maxwell describes, among other eminent Augustan 
celebrities, the shade of Pope as “ an ugly little man in a bright 
green cloak and scarlet cap.” Now this is absolutely a too literal 
acceptance of a lying canvas. It is not an “animated” picture. 
Pope was vivacious in conversation, as in letter-writing. He had 
refined features and brilliant eyes—not “protruding watery 
eyes.” If Sir Herbert Maxwell had really met the shade of the 
poet in the New Gallery he would have been set right on this 
point, and the painter had been damned in an epigram. 


FRENCH LITERATURE—LA DEBACLE. 


WV & @ act know thas M. Zola has anywhere shown hig 
power as a writer better than in La Débdcle (1) ; we are 


nearly sure that he has nowhere given so clear a proof that he 


is not a great novelist. Of novel interest the book possesses next 
to none. The characters are for the most part mere names or 

labels tied on to figures, 20 as to assure a certain continuity in 

apparent action. Some of them are fair, but not very distinct, 

types; others are not even that. Once only, perhaps—in the 
Meridiana : ‘ 

L fom Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P 
(2) La Débicle, Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 
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episode of the hero’s sister Henriette, whose easy-going husband 
sallies forth in mere fldnerie to Bazeilles, “goes berserk” there, 
and is shot by the Bavarians, his wife just arriving in time to 
see and almost to share his fate—does this action rise to the per- 
sonality of a dramatic or fictitious interest. Another minor 
episode, the punishment of the spy Goliath by the Francs-tireurs, 
inevitably recalls and as inevitably falls beneath a famous passage 
in Balzac’s Chowans. The only scene that at all approaches the 
author's most popular manner—the illicit love-passages between 
Captain Beaudoin and Gilberte Delaherche—is, it would seem, 
studiously slurred over, and appears to be introduced merely to 
show how and to what extent French officers in 1870 neglected 
their duty. Not only has M. Zola not gone out of his way to 
provide any of this kind of amusement for his “tribe,” but he 
has studiously refrained from giving it to them even in his way. 
It is therefore a considerable testimony, both to the power of his 
work and to the undying interest of the subject in France, that 
the copy which lies before us, though the book has been published 
but a few days, is marked “cent neuviéme mille.” In a bare 
week or so it has already beaten that savoury idyl La Terre, and 
lags behind only Nana and L’Assommoir among M. Zola’s books. 


And for once it deserves its popularity. We have already said 
or implied that it is not a great novel—that it is hardly a novel 
at all. But as a psychological history of the War of 1870, set 
forth in vivid outline and colour, it is no small thing. Of course 
a work of this kind has to undergo quite different tests from 
those appropriate to a work of pure creative art. It does not in 
the very least matter whether such a work of art is true to fact 
or not; there is even, perhaps, a very slight advantage in the 
absence of strict historical truth. But such a thing as M. Zola 
has undertaken must be accurate or nothing. We are ourselves 
inclined to regard it as very accurate. On a few points there 
may be room for doubt. We could not, for instance, without 
referring to authorities, be certain whether the extreme insubor- 
dination and unsoldierliness which M. Zola describes as showing 
themselves at the very opening of the war reached the pitch of 
his description so early. But, having read a very great number 
of books about the war, we are disposed to take his general view 
as hardly at all over-coloured by his everlasting, and here 
more than usually tedious and dragged-in, views about the “ de- 
gradation of a race,” and all the rest of it—views which he puts 
in the mouth of his ostensible hero, Maurice Levasseur. In 
the main characters of the story he has given us the types of an 
army which fails. The central figures are those of a corporal’s 
squad in a Line regiment. There is the corporal himself, Jean 
Macquart, who has re-enlisted after his domestic disasters; an 
old soldier of the type that Lord Roberts loves and Lord Wolseley 
hates, and the only thoroughly “sympathetic” figure in the 
book, except the above-mentioned Henriette and her husband. 
Below him there are his men—Maurice, an educated but un- 
wholesome youth, plucky enough, but with little physical and 
less mental stamina, full of book crotchets about evolution and 
degradation, not ungenerous at times, but unstable and borné ; 
Chouteau, the Parisian voyou, the worst type of the whole, envious, 
factious, cowardly, cruel—worthless, in short; Loubet, a less 
offensive example of the same ‘type, with a redeeming genius for 
cooking; Lapoulle, a huge brute, not vicious, unless made so 
by hunger, but barely human; Pache, a simple peasant-boy 
with actually some notions of religion. Above him we have 
Lieutenant Rochas, as brave as Ney, but with little educa- 
tion, no scientific knowledge, and a general traditional belief 
that, in the nature of things, Frenchmen always have conquered, 
and always will and must conquer everybody else; Captain 
Beaudoin, modern, dandified, looking down on his men and hated 
by them, not exactly a bad soldier, but with little of the new 
knowledge, none of the ancient enthusiasm, and quite capable of 
neglecting duty for pleasure, even at the most important 
moments ; Colonel de Vineuil, a preur chevalier, but somewhat 
wanting in initiative, and more apt to be aghast at the blunders 
and laches of his superiors than to try to prevent or repair them ; 
General Bourgain-Desfeuilles uniting the defects of Lieutenant and 
Captain, though like them brave enough, utterly self-indulgent, 


| incapable of studying maps or forming plans, unable or unwilling 


to comprehend the existence of enemies more dangerous than the 
Arabs he has fought with in Algeria. And then M. Zola shows 
us the dismal results of these qualities aggregated by the hundred 
thousand or so—the aimless marches and counter-marches, the 


‘recklessness of the soldier’s legs and stomach, the blind helpless- 


ness and ignorance not only of what the enemy is going to do 
to-morrow, but of where he is and what he is doing to-day, 
the hesitation in punishing mutinous conduct, and, last of 


| all, the miserable hesitation and groping that ended in the 


butchery and the capitulation of Sedan. How well he has done 
this in parts any one who read L’attaque du moulin years ago 
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may guess beforehand, and he will not be disappointed. With 
what a curious amount of superfluous erudition the work is laden 
may also be easily imagined. The whole process of fighting a 
field battery is described with the same conscientious and ruth- 
less care that was spent on the railway affairs in La béte humaine. 
The labours of a surgeon-major during a great fight supply anew, 
and it must be owned a less disgusting, pendant to a famous pas- 
sage of Pot-Bouille, Never was more curious or a more un- 
deviating mania than M. Zola’s, 

Any one who likes novels in series, and fancies a rather different 
example of them from Les Rougon-Macquart, may turn to M. 
Adrien Chabot. In his last number, Le Marquis de Saint- 
Etienne (2), he has rather ingeniously utilized that odd provision 
of French law which permits adoption (with inheritance of titles, 
&c.), in case the adoptee has saved the life of the adopter. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE results of Dr. Klein’s inquiries into the cause and nature 
of the grouse disease—The Etiology and Pathology of 
Grouse Disease (Macmillan & Co.)—fully confirm the views of the 
numerous opponents of the late Dr. Cobbold’s theory of the parasitic 
origin of the disease. Long before this eminent bacteriologist 
began the course of investigation described in the present volume 
the presence of the same parasites in both healthy and diseased 
birds was detected by many observers. In 1874, for instance, 
Dr. R. Farquharson was the first to state the opinion that the 
disease was of the nature of an epidemic and contagious fever. He 
argued, from the very different condition of birds dead or dying of 
the disease, some being as plump as in health, others wasted to 
extreme exhaustion, that the disease was of a specific and consti- 
tutional nature. Dr. Klein expresses his agreement with this 
view, which is supported, moreover, by the experimental evidence 
his studies of the last five years have produced. No doubt, 
as is admitted in Dr. Macdonald's work on “Grouse Disease,” 
the death of many birds is caused by parasitic worms; but 
the parasitic theory does not account for the epidemic nature 
of the disease, nor its well-marked characteristics, occurring, as 
they notoriously do, when parasitic manifestations are merely 
normal. Bad seasons, bad or insufficient food, and overstock- 
ing, to all of which the disease has been ascribed, are but 
secondary causes; or rather, as Dr. Klein puts it, conditions 
favourable to the spread of the disease ; conditions that play an 
important part when fevers are epidemic among men and animals, 
The disease, in short, is a highly infectious fever, and its causa 
causans is a bacillus, whose character, both in the original and 
cultivated state, is described in Dr. Klein's detailed series of 
very interesting experiments. The lungs and liver are the chief 
organs affected by the micro-organism, and the phases of change 
undergone during the progress of disease are explicitly set forth 
in Dr. Klein’s observations on the symptoms and pathology of the 
disease. Actual inoculation of healthy young grouse Dr. Klein 
was unable to effect ; but his experiments upon small birds, such 
as buntings and yellow-ammers, clearly show, he thinks, the true 
cause of the disease, As to the manner of infection, whether by 
food or through the air, Dr. Klein’s experiments are remarkable 
indeed ; for they prove that, however fatal Dr. Cobbold’s tape-worm 
may be, it is an entirely independent agent of fatality. When the 
bacilli were introduced directly in feeding into the digestive 
organs of mice, yellow-ammers, and other subjects, in no single 
instance was any result produced, though the virulence of the 
“culture” employed had been previously proved by subcutaneous 
inoculation. But when an inoculated bird was placed in a cage 
with healthy birds the latter were speedily infected, and all died, 
showing the typical symptoms. In another experiment, an ammer, 
inoculated with attenuated culture, was placed near six healthy 
ammers in an adjoining cage—both cages being covered with one 
cloth—and within three days all sickened and died. The latter 
portion of Dr. Klein’s book comprises observations on fowl] cholera, 
fowl enteritis, and the singular disease known as pheasant 
“ cramps.” 

Visitors to Switzerland who require information not found in 
guide-books, yet truly complementary to the ordinary informa- 
tion of such handbooks, and guidance of the most valuable kind, 
will find in Mr, Sowerby’s volume, The Forest Cantons of Swit- 
serland (Percival & Co.), an excellent and stimulative com- 
panion. Subjects that are but scantly treated in guide-books, 
yet are of the highest interest to the intelligent tourist, receive 
the fulness of treatment at Mr. Sowerby’s hands which their 
importance demands. Portable, as a guide-book should be, it is 
admirably readable from the first page to the last. The history 


2) Un parvenu—Le Marquis de Saint-Etienne, Par Adrien Chabot. 


and people of Uri, Schwyz, Lucerne, and Unterwalden, together 
with their manners, customs, traditions, art, literature, and the 
geology and flora of these cantons, are among the chief subjects 
of exposition in Mr..Sowerby’s compact survey. A good map, 
designed by the author, serves to illustrate some of the special 
features of the book, such as the battlefields of the historical 
section. 

The fifth and concluding volume of the Talleyrand Memoirs, 
translated by Mrs. Angus Hall (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), differs 
nowise from the preceding volumes in style and characteristics 
in being, as most readers have long since found, disappointing 
and uncharacteristic. The question is not, as the Duc de Broglie 
puts it, whether it was reasonable to expect anything more than 
the material of history in the Memoirs, but whether in this in- 
stance it is not disappointing to find so plentiful a lack of indi- 
vidual qualities. Historical material is not generally tedious and 
colourless, especially when the author of the material is himself 
a distinguished maker of history. The note on the Duc de 
Choiseul appended to the present volume serves, indeed, to accen- 
tuate both the truth and the disappointment. 

Sudden conversions, or what Mr. J. B. Bailey prefers to call 
“ character transformations,” are illustrated in the series of 
sketches of eminent or notorious persons entitled From Sinner to 
Saint (Chapman & Hall). The saintship of some of these is 
decidedly dubious. There are, for example, George Psalmanazar, 
the Reverend Dr. Dodd, Nell Gwynne, the Earl of Rochester, 
William Huntington, S.S.—very queer saints these. Mr. Bailey's 
selection is most choicely mixed. 

In the “ Pseudonym Library” the collection of American short 
stories by Frank Pope Humphrey—A New England Cactus 
(Fisher Unwin)—comprises seven examples of miniature work in 
fiction, by no means of equal merit as to execution. Highly 
finished they are for the most part, though the result in one or 
two stories shows a somewhat laboured and mannered elaboration. 
“ A Middle-Aged Comedy,” however, is excellent, and the quiet, 
unassertive pathos of “ A New England Cactus” is effective. On 
the other hand, the spookical story, “ The Courageous Action of 
Lucia Richmond,” is curiously vapid and unimpressive. Such a 
ghost as is here entertained should at least raise the wind, as it 
appears, if not the hair of your head. Miss Lucia’s visitor is of 
the armchair species and fond of high-toned literature. 

A like disappointment is caused by the inadequate treatment 
of a really promising conception in The Effacement of Oriel 
Penhaligon, by Ethel May Hewitt (Sampson Low & Co.), The 
initial idea of this romance is suggestive of very moving occult 
manifestations, but the promise is wrecked for lack of art and 
persuasiveness. 

My Geoff, by John Strange Winter (White & Co.), is the story 
of a “ lady help,” whose pretty name Etheldreda is abbreviated 
to “ Awty.” Her experiences of suburban West-End society 
are briskly set forth, and her Geoff is quite the gift of fortune 
the readers of this cheery story would desire for her. 

Mr. Edward Waterman Evans junior’s Princeton prize essay, 
Walter Savage Landor (Putnam’s Sons), though scarcely deserving 
of being styled “a critical study,” shows knowledge and sound 
judgment in its treatment of the characteristics of Landorian 
prose and verse. 

The Annual Register for 1891 (Longmans & Co.) comprises, as 
usual, condensed surveys of the course of events in England and 
foreign parts during the past year, and a useful day-by-day 
chronicle. The reviews of the year’s production in Literature and 
Art are, also as’ usual, exceedingly unsatisfactory. Better were 
mere catalogues than such jejune comments on books and writers 
as the anonymous registrar gives. 

The third volume of the Calendar of Ancient Records of Dublin, 
edited by Mr. John T. Gilbert (Dublin: Dollard; London: 
Quaritch), comprises the Assembly Rolls of the City from 1610 to 
1651, and abounds in curious and interesting information relative 
to the conduct of municipal affairs and the growth and prosperity 
of Dublin during that period. The publication of such records, 
hard of access hitherto, and involving those who would consult 
them in heavy labour, is a great boon to students of history and 
social science. On such subjects, for example, as the increase of 
building and population, or the lighting, water-supply, and sani- 
tary state of Dublin, it would be easy to make a most suggestive 
selection of passages from these Rolls without touching on a 
number of other matters that are equally well illustrated. . 

Mr. E. B. Michell has published at Bangkok, by subscription, a 


Siamese-English Dictionary for the use of students in both lan- 
guages. Mr. Michell’s work is not put forth as complete, but as a 


compact and handy dictionary of words used in ordinary conver- 


pore or in ordinary books, Of the 14,000 words which the 
Siamese language contains, according to Mr. Michell’s estimate, 
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the present volume gives about 8,000, with their equivalents in 
English. 

Among recent publications in the Clarendon Press series we 
note The Contract of Sale in the Civil Law, by J. B. Moyle, D.C.L., 
and Professor Weismann’s Essays upon Heredity, authorized 
translation by Messrs. E. B, Poulton and Arthur E. Shipley. 
From the University Press, Cambridge, we have Mr. Arthur 
Platt’s edition of Homer’s Odyssey, the “Cambridge Homer” ; 
and A Classified Index to the Roman Sacramentaries, by H. A. 
Wilson, M.A., on the text of Muratori’s Liturgia Romana Vetus. 
"We have also received Public Finance, a text-book and manual, 
by OC. F. Bastable, LL'D. (Macmillan & Co.) ; Property, its Origin 
and Development, by Ch. Letourneau (Scott); M. Alfred Fouillée’s 
Education, from a National Standpoint, translated and edited by 
W. T. Greenstreet, M.A. (Arnold); English Trade and Finance, 
“chiefly in the seventeenth century,” by W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. 
(Methuen & Co.); Government, by J. N. McArthur (Longmans 
& Co.); The Gospel of the Future, being “simple outlines of un- 
fulfilled Prophecy,” by a Parish Priest (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; 
Our Foreign Competitors, by James Baker (Sampson Low & Co.) ; 
Francis Duncan ; Soldier and Citizen, by Henry Birdwood Blogg, 
M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); Rownd the Empire, 
by George R. Parkin (Cassell & Co.), an unconventional class- 
book of geography “ for the use of schools,” with a preface by 
Lord Rosebery; Money, Silver, and Finance, by J. Howard 
Cowperthwait (Putnam’s Sons); The Question of Silver, by Louis 
R. Ehrich (Putnam’s Sons); The Art of Teaching and Studying 
Foreign Languages, translated from the French of M. Francois Gouin 
by Messrs. Howard Swan and Victor Bétis (Philip & Son); The 
Dawn of Love ; and other Poems, by Colin Rae-Brown, complete 
edition, with a memoir (Alexander Gardner); A Cavalier’s Ladye, 
by Constance MacEwen, a romance of the Isle of Wight, new 
edition (Methuen & Co.); A Desperate Dilemma, by Milton 
Danvers (Diprose & Bateman); Midnight Madness, by Walter 
Hubbell (Chicago: Bingham Company); 4 Tramp to Brighton, 
by E. S. Kennedy (Simpkin & Co.); A Prelude to the Idylls of 
the Queen, by W. Alfred Gibbs (Sampson Low & Co.) ; England's 
Greatest National Sin, being reflections and selections on the 
opium traffic by H. H. T. Cleife, M.A. (Stock); Za Jeune 
Sibérienne, a juxtalinear translation, with notes, by F. E. Darqué 
(Hughes); and Kate Nigel, a story by M. E. B. Isherwood 
(Digby, Long, & Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MBS. sent in and not acknowledged, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


+ 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. 
Thorough PREPARATION of Candidates for ARMY and 
also tor COMMERCIAL LIFE ial attention to French and German, with commer- 
correspondence. 
* RECENT SUCCESSES.” 
Woolwich Entrance. 1891. First. 
Third. 


"Mr. A. B. CATTY at 
T present in England. Address, Meadow Lodge, Cambridge k, 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The SENATE is 
about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER in CI. on his dutiew 
on October 1 pext.—Ap ions should be sent, on or before Se to the Registrar, 
from whom a statemen may be 
H.W. Registrar. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


The WINTER epee will begin Monday, October 
~ can reside in the College, within the to the collegiate 


For further particulars, apply personally or by letter to the WanEx of the College, St. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


(THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL OOLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, October 3. 

The Hospital is the largest general Hospital in the kin, , and contains nearly 800 beds- 
Namber of in-patients last year, 9,458 ; out- patients, 112, ; accidents, 10,846. 

Surgical — daily. Major operations in 1891, 1,144. 

APPOINTMENTS. House Physici House Forty 
of these appointments are Numerous inical Clerks, Post-mortens 
Maternit three months. are 


are 
free. Holders of — £, appointments are also fone, free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships,value £75 and £50, 
and two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and tz0, will be offered for competition at the end 
of September to new Students. Ss Scholarshi ps and Prizes are given annually. 

FExs.—120 Guineas in one payment, or 130 on by instalments. A reduction of 
= a is allowed a the Sons of M of the 

District, East ‘tenten and South-Eastern Rail 
Stations are = to the and College. 


For further information apply, personally or by letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence 1, when an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered b: WLES, at 4 P.M. 
Tip titentng ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition in 
LA ComOL.ARSRIP. valued £145, for the sons of Medical men who have entered the 
las bond first-year students during the current year 
3. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of £50, open to all students commencing their studies. 
3. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS value £85, for students who, ha’ been signed up for or 
ly passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd » have entered the 
the current year. 
The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open tostudents :— 
The William Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition ; the Bracken’ 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the Poll 
Prize in Physiology, value £18 ; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value £10 10s. ; the Treasurer's 
Prize, value £10 10s. | Ganeeal Proficiency Prizes for first, second, and third year students, of 
£10 108. each; the Brodie Prize in Surgery ; d Prize in ; the T 
Medal, sand Sir Charles Clarke’ 8 Prize. 
AllE luding the four House Physicianships and four House Sur- 
aint ae awarded as the result of competition, and are open to the students wi without 
Saditional exp ofany rkind. 
Clerkshi Dresserships, and all the minor ven without extra fees. 
app including that of Obs yoo a salary, of £100 and 
yearly upon the the recommendation the Medical Schoo) 


Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 
THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. Anperson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the 38 SourHaMPTON Srranp, Lonpon, 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 

PARIS. 

The Saturvar Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
JSrom Messrs. Borveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI'’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosqvue Durrrron, Bowevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kiosque Micurt, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING. 


CHILDREN’S FIREWORES. 
By C. T. BROCK & CO. 
On THURSDAYS during AUGUST at Half-past Eight. 


é On SATURDAYS during AUGUST at Half-past Bight, 
GRAND DISPLAY OF AQUATIC FIREWORKS. 
Can be witnessed by Tens of Thousands without extra payment. 


GOOD PLAN.—The Eleventh Annual Edition of EX- 
fratis and post free. gives valuable and reliable {nforma- 


PLANATORY BOOK, sent 
ton how oograte fx and, and handsome 
TS INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEN all 


to recei Privele kay PATIENTS. 
includes Private Address, Mr B STOCKER 


OMFORTABLE HOME in Country fm, Wiech offered to 


ddress, “ Vicar,” tationer, Alresford, Hants. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPL 
MBO. among the LARGEST and FAST TEST 
“Ghee "Good Ventilation, and every 
ead Offices : 
Managers.. DERSON, SXDERSON, aco. } renchurch ‘Avenue, London 
For theater Fenchurch Avenue, EC, of ta the Branch Offic: . 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO NORWAY, 


By COMPANY’S Steamship, “GARONNE,” 3,876 tons 
register, leaving Lo: 
23rd August days. 
om Calling 4 wo 


The oe F. Green ag electric light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, ac. 
reen & Head Offices, 
candace derson, Anderson, & Co. } om 
i Ferchareh Avenue, or Branch Office, 
16 Cockepur Street, Charing Cross, London, 8.W or to the 


PLEASURE CRUISE 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC, 


AND AGEAN SEAS. 


The ORIENT COMPANY will ¢ their ate tangs, 1-powered steams 
ship my s register, 3,000 on the 
the 17th and London 18th 

CHIMBORAZO” fitted with electric 

light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, xe. 


Managers .. F. Groen So, Fenehureh Avenue, 
ror passage apply to the latter frm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. ; or to the Branch Office, 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 

INVESTED FUNDS £14,000,000, 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated A.D. 1720. 

FUNDS......- CLAIMS PAID........£36,000, 000, 


FIRE. 


FOR THE LATEST Dev DEVELOPMENTS 0 CONSULT 


lication to 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE. “EC. or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Founpzp 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY bees a IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1891, £373,700,000. 


T= IMPERIAL InsvRANcH COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
protts Divided, 24,000,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paidin Claims, £3,000,000., FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Esr. 1835, 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at 20th Nov, 
Bonus Year, 1892 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, B.C. 


CITY of MELBOURNE’ BANK, Limited, 
CAPITAL, 400,000 Shares of £5 each £2,000,000 
Issued, 200,000 Shares— 
PAID-UP £500,000 
UNCALLED. 500,000—_1 ,000 000 
RESERVE FUND 410,000 


Orrics, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
ik of E d, Royal Bank of Scotland Dablia, Messrs. Gui 
Deposits received on terms ne be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


BANE NEW ZEALAND. — Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head wh Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Reserve Liat £1,500,000 
Bank drafts on alt te it onion ies, and transacts every descri 
which can be ascertained on application. 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Five ger cont, on cash). teins For 
Five per cent. paid on Special Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 
For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 1 Lane. 


CENT. INTEREST pllowes DEPOS 
URRENT 


CCUUNTS ated on monthly t 
Solow £100. STOCK. SHARES, ANMULTIES Purchased 
T For the encours ment of Thri ft the Bank receives small sums 
a HRBE per annum on each 
ALMANACE, with full particulars, post free, on 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SHEFFIELD COBPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK.— 
UE of £250,000 (Authorised by the Sheffield Sarum Acts, 1883 ee | 449 

CORFORA TION of SHEFFIELD Give en they 

APPLICATIONS for the above sum of Sheffield Stock. 

Minimum price of Issue £96 per Cent. 

Interest payable ebalt-vearis on Ist March and Ist September at the Sheffield and Hallam- 
shire Bank. Sheffield, or by ‘their Loud ts, Messrs. Gl Currie, & Con 

No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that sum must 
be a multiple of £10. 

“The T: Tavest t Act, 
Forms of Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be supplied by 
uly 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’'S COCOA. 


by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 
LANCET.—‘‘Pure and very soluble.” | Sir C, 4. CAMERON, President of 


like so well.” 


for invalids.” 
ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 in cash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 


This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policyholders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREAD- 
NEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


ERARD PIANOS 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ARE STILL WITHOUT RIVAL. 


Rubinstein has said :— 
“Bat there is only one piano—the HRARD; as to the others, 
they are but imitations.” 
Mendelssohn :— 
“If I must name a choice, I would prefer EBRARD’S.” 


“Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any other 
system.” 


Wagner :— 


“1 have asked for an EIRARD piano.” 
inion :— 
Paderowski's op pinion: 
During the fs... a ot Map, June, and July only, the famous BRARD Grands, 
Obliques and Cottages wil poy Lee special reduction, either for Cash or on the 
Hine’ Purdhase Bystom, owing to 


S. & P. ERARD, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF 


Price-List of full renga ef Cellular goods, with names 180 Country Agents, 
sent post-free on application, 
Gentlemen who appreciate the pdenyn of a perfect-fitting SHIRT 


TAAFFE & COLDWELL'S PERFECTA, 


Six for 33s. post-free. 
cent. under usual retail prices. Send 5s.6d. for Sample, stating size 
and Money returned not approved of. 
measure or pattern, no extra charge. 


TAAFFE | & COLDW BLL 
STREET, 


GT MARY'S HOSPITAL, Paddington, FUND: FUNDS 
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HOTELS. 
[/FRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive Sea- 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts. Large Swimming 
Beth ne Tariff of MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON —B. —BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLACE, 8.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted’ with every motors het 
light and bells, and servants’ lifts in operation night and 


finest position in extensive views of the river (with the 
the de, the ‘Embankmen They are also most conveniently 
contwolly situate with res the principal clubs, theatres, &. The rooms are all fi 
the wishes of incomi: all rates, taxes, water supply, 
rang and heat the corridors and sof ‘all ths porters 
v time on application to UMMSRFIBLD, 
1 Cockspur Street (late 


She on the preteen, or orto Hampron Sons, Estate agents, 


g CAN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Iron Frames, 
Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


COLONTAL INVESTMENT, with OCCUPATION. “From 


time (writes Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P.) the door gene. and the way is 
oual't to exceptionally promising fields of terprise. Such seems be the case at the 


= fyrigation ies on the River Mar very much 
he of (Governor of Victoria). Address the CHIEP 
Trvig ation Colonies, 35 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
BOOKS, &ec. 


Just published, No. 517 (August 3) of 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
Gent tranches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature. 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
136 STRAND, W.C., anp 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance 


Any part of the United Ki * of H 


ther pats of the Wor Onyion, Mom! M 
ies for In na, Born 
Canzibar, Australia, and New are now F, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 

STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London. 8.W. 


3d. in the ls.—-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadill 
Pon All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, 


THE ALDERSHOT CAMPAIGN. 


“The men have evidently thoroughly picked up the spirit of the New Attack on which 

‘Capt. Gall has written such a valuable paper in the August Number of the ‘ United Service 

Magazine.’ ''—Vide Daily Chronicle, August 3. 

REGULARS and VOLUNTEERS of all ranks should see the “ UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE” for AUGUST. 


Offices: 15 


ust published, price 
‘portato CULTURE: with an Method of Cultiva- 
tion. The its Cause and Remedy. By Hargpine WARNER. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Kent, & Co., Limited. 
MR. JOHN BIBRCH’S NEW WORKS. 


EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 


RACING ae. Royal cloth 
LES OF COTTAGES, &c. al cleth git, 7s, 7s. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either 
New or Second-hand) of 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE, 


MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 
Brancu Orrices { 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE FINGER of SCORN. By Recrnarp E. 


Satwer, Author of “ Wildwater Terrace.” 2 vols. 


BELHAVEN. By Max Beresrorp, Author of 
“Bonnie Dundee.” 2 vols. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By B. Lorrus 


TOTTENHAM. 8 vols. 


NO PLACE of REPENTANCE. By Gertrupe 
M. Haywarp, Author of “ Dulcibel.” 3 vols. 


OF THE WORLD WORLDLY. By Mrs. 


Foraesrer, Author of “ Viva,” “My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 2 vols, 


ST. MICHAEL’S EVE. By W. H. pz Winton. 
2 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 922. AUGUST 1892, 2s. 6d. 
OConTENTS 

SINGULARLY DELUDED. Chaps. 1.-VL 
OUR FOREIGN FOOD. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
MAURITIUS AS IT WAS BEFORE THE CYCLONE. 
SOMERLED AND THE SEA-BIRD. By 
OLD ELECTIONS. By Lorp BRABOURNE. 


a INEFFICIENCY OF THE —* A REPLY. By General 
Sir P. L. K.C.M. 


IN THE WEALD. By “A Son or THE MARSHES.” 
THE POSITION OF LANCASHIRE. By Jonn O. FIELpEn. 
THE RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS :— 
—THE SITUATION AT HOME. 
—THE DANGER ABROAD. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
Edited by LLOYD BRYCE. 
AUGUST 1892. 


ENGLISH ELECTIONS AND HOME RULE. By the Dvke or ARGYLL. 
THE SHUDDER IN LITERATURE, By CLAneTiEz. 
OUR RECENT FLOODS. By MajorJ. W. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS A STRATEGIST. II, By ArncnrpaLp Forbes. 
THE POINT OF VIEW. By Gait Hamivtoy. 
THOMAS PAINE. By Colonel Rosert G. INGERSOLL. 
THE POPE AT HOME, By GIovayNNI AMADI. 
BUSINESS IN PRESIDENTIAL YEARS. By F. B. Tuvurpen. 
A LAST WORD ON LONDON SOCIETY. By Lady Frances BALFour. 
TWO CONGRESSES CONTRASTED. By Ex-Speaker REED. 
PARTY CONVENTIONS. By Senator Jony T. Monaay. 
Notes and Comments. 
THE DEACONESS MOVEMENT. By the Non or KENMARE. 
ART STUDENTS IN ITALY. By Ex-Governor J. SonvYLER Crosny. 
FARM ORGANIZATIONS. By Newron L. BuNNELL. 
A TIME TO BE OUT-OF-DOORS. By Woops Hutcutxsoy, M.D. 


LONDON; BRENTANO’S, 5 AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
“THE GIANT’S ROBE.” 


On Monday next, crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s, 6d, 
THE GIANT’S ROBE. By F. Anstey, 


Author of “ Vice Vers4,” “A Fallen Idol,” “The 
Horse,” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “SAINT MONICA.” 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW. 
By Mrs. BENNETT-EDWARDS. 
“ A pleasantly-written novel of English life, with its pleasures and prejudices.” 


Belfast News Letter, 
“ Well planned, and carefuliy worked out.”—T7he Bookseller. 
“A story that will certainly enhance this popular a nlp = 
Stationery and Bookselling. 


Bristol: J. W. Annowsmrr 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST, 
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THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST, 1892, contains, among other articles of interest :— 

GOD'S FOOL. By the Author of “An Old Maid's Love.” Chaps. XXXIV.- 
XXXVIL—MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY—WAYFARING IN THE 
ROUERGUE. By E. H. Banker—THE BLACK BUTTERFLY—MEPHISTO. By 
“Rrra,” Author of “ Dame Durden” &c.—FROM CYPRUS—AUNT ANNE. By 
Mrs. W. K. Ciirrorp. Chaps. XIX.-XX., &c. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS, KEITH’S CRIME.” 
AUNT ANNE. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


2 vols. crown Svo, 


NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF A 
PENITENT SOUL. 
Being the Private Papers of Mr. STEPHEN DART, 


late Minister of Lynnbridge, in the 
of Lincoln. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


NOW READY. 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. 
By Mrs. PAUL KING. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 
AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AUGUST 1892. 


WHY I VOTED FOR MR. GLADSTONE :— 
() By Sir Tuomas F. Farrer, Bart., L.C.C. 
By the Master or University Oxford. 
(3) By Sir Marksy, K.C.LE. 
(4) By Professor ALFRED R. WALLACE. 
©) By H. G. Hewterr. 
@) By the Rev. J. RusseLt WAKEFIELD. 
(7) By Professor 
(8) By the Daan OF WINCHESTER. 
ING ey a TO AUSTRALIA. By His Excellency Sir Ronerr G. C. 
Hami.toy, K.C.B. (Governor of Tasmania). 
THE ART OF DINING. By Colonel Kenn &Y-HERBERT (Wyvern). 
THE EGYPTIAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. By W. Fraser Rak. 
RECENT SCIENCE. By Privce Kaoporxkiy. 
A TRIAL BY LYNCH LAW. By R. B. TownsHeEnp. 
DUNGENESS OR DOVER? By Major WiLLovenny VERNER. 
ABp stypenteair OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. By Dr. Jzan 
4 
THE FRENCH EMPRESS AND THE GERMAN WAR. By ARcurpaLp Forpss. 
THE CONFUSION m MEDICAL CHARITIES, By C. 8. Locu (Secretary, Charity 
on Society). 


y 
MULEY HASSAN. By Curves F. Goss. 
NOTES OF A VIRGINIAN JOURNEY. By E. 8S. Napa. 
THE VERDICT OF ENGLAND. By Evwarp Dicey, C.B. 
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NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review for Clergy and Laity. 
ILLUSTRATED. Price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS of the AUGUST Number. 
A LAYMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CHURCH MOVEMENT OF 


JEWISH SKETCHES. II. THE SYNAGOGUE. By H. Onmonps. 
HOW MOTHER EARTH ROCKED HER 891. (Coneluded.) 


GorvDon-CUMMING, 
ENGLEBURG AND ITS MONASTERY. (Illustrated.) 


By Rev. E. J. Govan. 
TWO NOVELS ON ONE THEME. By C. BE. OLpmam. 
THE CASUAL WARDS OF PARIS. (Concluded.) By Eomunp R. SPRARMAY. 
THE SLOWLY GRINDING MILLS. Chaps.5-8. By Mrs. G. Linn aus Bayxs, 
CHURCH FOLK-LOKE. VII. By Rev. J. EB. Vaux, F.8.A. 
THE EPISTLES ILLUSTRATED. 
INTER CANEM ET LUPUM. A Poem. 
RACHEL SUMMERFIELD'S SACRIFICE. 
CHILDREN'S PAGE. MOON FANCIES. (Tillustrated.) 

By Ferovs Hume. 


BIBLICAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.CHURCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 
REVIEWS—CORRESPONDENCE—NEWBERY HOME, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & O00., Lrp., 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


FOR THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
NEW HOUSE of COMMONS. With Bio- 


Notices of its Members. 16mo. 


Ww VOLUMES 


THE NEW ANTIGONE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, and 


HUMPHREY'S CLOCK. By Cuarces Diccexs, With 97 Illus. 
Crown 8vo. 33. 6d, 


DICTIONARY of "POLITICAL | ECONOMY. 
Containing Articles on the main Subjects usually dealt with by Economic 
Writers, with Explanations of Legal and Business Terms which may be found 
in their Works and Short Notices of deceased English, American, and 

Economists, and theie chief Contributions to Economic Literature. 
Edited by R. H. Pavorave, F.R.S, Third Part. CHAMBERLEN— 
CONCILIATION, OF. 


ASIATIC CHOLERA—HISTORY up to 


avec at 1892: Causes and Treatment. By A. C. Macwnamana, Author of 
“A of Asiatic Cholera.” 


“ENGLISH MEN OF VOLUME. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By J oun NICHOL, 
LL.D., M.A., Emeritus Professor of English in the University o9 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST, 1892, price 6d., contains :— 

1, THE LATE RIGHT HON. W. H. SMITH, M.P. Frontispiece. 

2. W. H. SMITH AND SON, =. a ACKWORTH. [Illustrated by A. G. 
Macgregor, and from P. 

8. A ROYAL RECEPTION. (To be + EE The Author of “ Mademoiselle 

Ixe.” Ilustrated by T. 8. C. Crowther. 

4, THE NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY AND ITS ENGINES. Wusoy 
WoRDSDELL, Chief Locomotive Superintendent. Illustrated. 

5. ENGLISH RACING YACHTS, Drx Illustrated. 

6. a AND PIGMY PARROTS, W. T. Greeve. Mlustrations by 

. Lydon. 
7. THE LOSS OF THE “VANITY.” Mary Gacyr. 
8& BISCUIT TOWN. Hatron. Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 394.—AUGUST, 1892, price 1s,, contains :— 
1. DON ORSINO. By F. Manton Crawrorp, Chapters XVII,-XIX. 
2. CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS: MY WITCHES 
CALDRON. IV. By Mrs, Rrrcute. 
8. MARGARET STUART. By H.C. Macpowatt, 
4. VASSILI. By Sipyey PickeRiNe. 
5. SOME LEGENDS OF THE VAUDOIS. By the Rev. GEorGE EpucNDson. 
6. “AULD ROBIN GREY.” By J.C. Happey, 
7. ARMAND'S MISTAKE. By Miss Lyncu. 
8 THE RUINS OF BAALBEK. By the Rev. Hasxerr Smiru. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 


Saturday Review speaks of Anrowsmira’s Barstou Lis RARY “as necessary to 
the traveller as a rug in winter and a dust-coat in summer.” 


ANOTHER SUCCE3S! ARROWSMITH'S SUMMER ANNUAL, 
price 1s., entitled 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES. Written by E. A. 


Moxrton, P. C. WintiaM Westat, lL. Clement Scorr, 
RicaarD Dow and Justin McCartuy. With 7 Illustrations by Alfred 


Bryan 
short stories, tragic, comic, sentimeatal, or adventurous to 
comers.” 
“ All short, bright, —Scotsman, 


ARROWSMITH’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. XI. 
NEW VOLUME BY THE BROTHERS GROSSMITH. 


THE DIARY of a NOBODY. By Grorce 


Grossurra and Wrepon Grossuire. Illustrated by Grossmith. 
and in some of its touches 


it must be left to the reader to discover for himself.” —Saturday Review. 
“Not a page of it but affords matter for a good laugh.”— Punch. 
“ We have read it from start to finish with the TO Ger enjoyment and many a 
"—Sunday Sun. 


hearty laugh, lying in the sun bard by a sandy beach. 
ARROWSMITH'S $s. Gd. SERIES. Vou. X. 


WHEN I LIVED in BOHEMIA. By Ferevs 
Home, Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab” &c. Bighty Ilustra- 
tions by Cyril R. Hallward. ne. 

are sure to be appreciated.” — Woman. 
NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “WHERE WAS THE SIN?” 


IN PART to BLAME, By Hare Wayre. 


Crown 8vo. c! 3s. 6d. 
« Qaite the, voiume for a railway journey, or a passage across from Dover to 
Will secure the readers’ attention and interest them to the end.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 
* 4 pleasing story in terse and simple language." — '— Birmingham Vwl. 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH, 11 QUAY STREET. 
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OAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE STANFORD DICTIONARY of ANGLICISED WORDS and PHRASES. 


for the Svndics of the University A/S. Cambridge, Editor of “ Pindar.” 
Bony tte 086, Bie. half-mcrocco, 42s. [ Ready in 


THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE in MODERN 


TIMES. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, Tooke Professor in King’s College, London. 
Demy 8vo. pp. xvi+773, 18s. [ Ready in September. 


THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and cameos during the EARLY 


and MIDDLE AGES. By the same Aurnor. Demy Svo. 16s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HOMER —HOMER'S ODYSSEY. The Text edited in 


qucerienne ae with Modern Criticism by ARTHUR PLATT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; strongly 


ee Sa Seen Sisene have 0 bate te to undertake this work than “ We have here a text of the Odyssey, very well printed on good paper, and in 
Mr. Piatt, for he has ven abundant proof of his mastery of the com- a handy form, with an introdaction pp. i—xxii.) and a short epparatus criticus at 
details of the Homeric question...... It deserves to be the standard text- the foot of the page,and one is glad t> say, no notes whatever...... To lovers 
title-page of ‘The Cambridge Homer.’ — Manchester Guardian. Journal of Education. 
THE CAMBRIDGE HOMER.—HOMER’S ILIAD. By the same Eprror. 


[Zn preparation. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS in CLASSICAL and MEDIZVAL TIMES, 
their ART and TECHNIQUE. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Slade Profesor of Fine Art, and Fellow of King’s Coleg, Cambridge. 


“Professor J. Henry Middleton has once mere rendered all students of art and 
archsology his debtors by this elaborate and comprehensive work...... He alweys Teproauce the — all the glory of the original from which they 
writes lucidly and iastructively, and never touches a subject of which he has not | are taken.”—Times. 
made himself master, and, in treating of ‘Illuminated MSS.,’ he has produced a 


ENGRAVED GEMS of CLASSICAL TIMES, with a Catalogue of the Gems in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art. Royal 8vo. buckram, 12s, 6d. 


\ “This is and from the U in to of 
issues niversity Press in worthy succession to Professor Percy Gardner’s ‘ Types 


THE ORIGIN of METALLIC CURRENCY and WEIGHT STANDARDS. By 


pisex mean ey. , M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork, late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
ustrations, et. 

often has the Cam University Press sent forth a work hip than this—: Jel of dil accurate candid 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited 


by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Fellow and Assistant-Tator of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


Vol. IL. No.1. A STUDY of CODEX BEZAE. By J. Vol. IL. No. 2, The TESTAMENT of ABRAHAM. By M. R. 
Rexpet, formerly Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, Univer- of With on 
sity Lecturer in Paleography. Demy 7s. 6d. Net. W.E. Barves, B.D., Fellow of St. Peter's Coll., Cambridge. ove. hel, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS. Vol. XXI. Con- 


taining the Papers for the Academical Year, 1891-1892. Crown 4to. 15s. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS for ENTRANCE and MINOR SCHOLARSHIPS and 
’ EXHIBITIONS in the Colleges of the University of Cambridge. 
Michaelmas Term, 1890. 
| Part Il. CLAS3ICS, MEDIAZAVAL & MODERN LANGUAGES, & HISTORY. 2s. 
Lent Term, 1891. 
| Parr IV. OLASSICS, LAW, AND HISTORY. 2s. 
June 1891—June 1892. 
| Pant VI.—CLASSICS, MEDIZVAL & MODERN LANGUAGES, & HISTORY. 23, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
SCHILLER. —GESCHICHTEdes DREISSIG- | MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books XI. 


Bach III. With Introduction, Notes, and Map, and X{I. With Introduction, N d I A. Witson Vzarry, 
Kaa. Basvt, Basvt, M.a., PhD., University Lecturer inGerman, 38 of Onliner, , 


“ Former editions of German authors by this editor have so uniformly been 


Pant Il. MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE, 28 
Pant Ill. MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 2s. 


Pant V.—MATHEMATICS AND 


thoroughness sobolarly treatmen high praise “The notes are decidedly superior to those usually appended to small editions 
to any that tn this instance be baa enly repeated himself... --The hotes are of Miltoa’s works, being well informed, well expressed, and constantly showing a 
exhaustive and to the point.”—Modern Language Monthly, consciousness that they refer to a work of art...... It Mr. Verity succeeds in 


OVID.—METAMORPHOSES. Liber I. With | ‘Pasdise edition,” 


Notes and Various the Rev. La’ 


Glasgow 


‘ve easy to find a better book thaa and LATIN AUTHORS for FIRST SIGHT TRANSLATION. Selected and 
supplied with Short Ni -—y 4+ 3 


CORNEILLE.—POLYEUCTE. With Intro- School. Crown Sve. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Book VI. With Introduc- 
Notes by G, M. Bowanns, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Part III. MODERATELY DIFFICULT. [1m the prem. 
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